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THE NEW WORLD, AND THE NEW MAN. 


We believe it was the author of 
that excellent satire, Peter Schlemil 
in America, who first gave celebrity 
to the Boston Mutual Admiration 
Society. That venerable city has 
long aspired after the reputation of 
the representative city of America; 
and as its pretensions are not uni- 
versally acknowledged, her wise 
men devised this excellent institu- 
tion, which, if it has no other effect, 
contributes, at least, to the sweet 
illusion under whose soothing influ- 
ences her citizens complacently re- 
pose. A society of this kind is not 
without its uses. It keeps all of its 
members in good humour, and it 
sometimes does a goodthing. The 
Atlantic Monthly, which has just 
completed its year of probation, is 
a very good thing. Itis the result 
of the determination of the Society 
to put its best leg foremost, and in 
truth they have done it. Even we 
in the dark and distant South have 
read it and admired it; and if it 
does give us a kick now and then, 
why we will even try and return the 
compliment. 

A late number of this Magazine 


VOL. IV. 13 


contains an article entitled “The 
New World, and the New Man.” 
It is of a length not unendurable; 
some portion of it appears to be 
written in a Catholic spirit, on the 
subject of the Citizen of America, 
and at the first perusal it seems to 
be the handiwork of a philosopher. 
A few gratuitous thrusts at the 
South (South Carolina, indeed, is 
complimented as the representative 
Southern State) appear, but these 
we passed over, as we do the exple- 
tives of an habitual swearer, as un- 
conscious departures from propriety; 
and read with interest for some 
pages further, when suddenly the 
mark of the Society appears in un- 
mistakeable traces, and we find our- 
selves perusing a glowing laudation 
of an idealized Boston Cockney— 
the genuine Simon pure, who relig- 
iously believes Fanueil Hall the 
finest specimen of architecture in 
all creation, and the Bunker Hill 
Monument the original from which 
Cheops took the notion of his Pyra- 
mid. 

But we have said that this Mu- 
tual Admiration Society is not a 
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bad thing—nay, that it is a good 
thing. There is no doubt, (not- 
withstanding all our swagger) that 
we have not yet emancipated our- 
selves from colonial or provincial 
bondage; that we are yet afraid to 
think always for ourselves, or to 
admire until the fiat of approval 
reaches us from abroad. We dare 
not fall down and worship our own 
prophets until a foreign tribunal has 
discovered the true mark of a di- 
vine origin; then it sometimes hap- 
ens that our admiration knows no 
imits. But, asa general rule, we 
wait until the signal is given from 
abroad. Now the Mutual Admira- 
tion Society relieves its members 
from a part, at least, of this servile 
dependence. There is some fear 
lest it might lead them to the other 
extreme of presumptuous self-re- 
liance. When Jeshurun waxed fat 
he kicked. If our Jeshurun would 
kick only against European inter- 
meddlers, it would be well; at any 
rate we would not be offended there- 
by; but the well fed steer is fond of 
turning his rearin a southern direc- 
tion, and throwing out his heels in 
a most unfraternal and _beast-like 
manner. Let us try, if not to emu- 
late his posteriorish antics, at least 
to ward off the force of his hoof, 
perhaps by the dexterous movement 
of catching it in our hands, and 
holding it until he shall have ex- 
pended some of his wanton strength. 
Lecturing is a favourite and a 
fashionable amusement in our north- 
ern cities: in none more so than 
in Boston. All sorts of subjects are 
brought in this form to the notice 
of the people; and if there is nothing 
8 ial to be told to the people, in 
e way of practical information 
upon some positive science, the lec- 
turer is frequently driven to the 
necessity of amusing his audience 
with cleverly arranged words, which 
have the sound at least of wisdom, 
if they lack the substance. The 
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Bostonians are as greedy listeners 
as ever the old Scotch were; but 
whereas the latter listened eagerly 
for crumbs of doctrine, and regarded 
with suspicion anything that ap- 
peared to be new, the former are 
ever agape for novelty; if not nov- 
elty of doctrine, novelty at least in 
the mode of exposing the doctrine; 
something which has a lofty sound, 
even though the signification is not 
very clear, the sound being often 
mistaken for sublimity, and the ob- 
scurity for depth. We cannot help 
believing that this essay on the 
New World and the New Man was 
originally intended for a Lyceum 
lecture. The writer’s primary ob- 
ject was to fill up a given space, of 
time or of paper; he had nothing 
particular to say; and yet he must 
needs amuse his hearers and appear 
to instruct them. It is, therefore, 
studded with effective points; is 
regardless of logical sequences, has 
occasional bursts of impassioned 
elocution, (we do not say eloquence) 
and just enough of paradox in it to 
excite the hearer’s attention to the 
end. We have no very accurate 
knowledge of the sort of composi- 
tion now in vogue in that latitude, 
but the essay appears to us to bear 
internal evidence of being the pro- 
duction of one who is either a pro- 
fessional lecturer, or a candidate for 
the honors and emoluments of the 
lay pulpit. 

Withal, there is a sub-stratum of 
very good sentiment pervading the 
whole essay. We like and respect 
the intense Massachusetts spirit 
which prompts him to say: “Who 
would exchange Concord or Cam- 
bridge for any hundred thousand 
miles of slave-binding dead level ? 
Who Massachusetts, in whole, for as 
many South American (or southern) 
republics as would cover Saturn 
with all its moons?” Now, this is 
just the sort of sentiment we, of 
South Carolina, have with regard to 
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Massachusetts, and we heartily 
exchange compliments with our 
brother of the Atlantic. Our re- 
moteness from the centre of polite- 
ness makes us consider the epithet 
which he applies to our “dead 
level” rather low; but still we re- 
ciprocate the antipathy and heartily 
respect it—and we are better pleased 
at this demonstration, because it 
appears to imply that henceforth 
we are to be let alone; that we are 
no longer to be considered the pu- 
pil and the protegée of the North, 
but, considered henceforth as hope- 
less and hardened sinners, we are 
to be abandoned to our own obdu- 
rate willfulness. 

It is a common, and, we think, 
not an unreasonable notion among 
Americans, that the man of Ameri- 
ca is to be distinguished from the 
man of the old world morally, men- 
tally and physically. It is not, 
however, so certain that this will 
be so. It is not yet an easy matter 
to distinguish him. The difficulties 
which lie in the way of our peculiar 
development arise from that which 
we fondly conceive to be the crown- 
ing glory of our age—facility of 
inter-communication with the rest 
of the world. Any change there- 
fore which the New World will 
produce in the new man must result 
directly from causes beyond the 
reach of agents purely intellectual, 
that is, from the action of nature in 
his physical development; and this 
comprises, not the operations of 
soil and of climate only, but the 
mysterious influence of the amal- 
gamation of races. This operation 
is going on here to an extent not 
hitherto witnessed in historical 
times, and no sober man can ven- 
ture to predict what will be its 
results. So far as our past history 
furnishes instruction, the purest races 
have not, so far, produced the finest 
specimens of men. New England, 
which has hitherto represented the 
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Saxon race in its greatest purity, 
has produced no name, except 
Franklin’s, which posterity will con- 
tinue to venerate. Indeed, it may 
be asked, what American name is 
even now, destined to this happy 
immortality? Washington we know 
will live forever; and we believe 
that the name of Marion will be 
loved as long as the spirit of adven- 
ture and of patriotic chivalry con- 
tinue to animate us; that as long 
as the South remains true to her- 
self the name of Rutledge will ae- 
quire increasing glory. We know 
that Jefferson is too intimately con- 
nected with the democratic senti- 
ment ever to die, and we believe 
that Jackson’s name will be equally 
immortal. But we would be unwil- 
ling to add another name to this 
small catalogue. We know that 
theadmirers of Webster, both north 
and south, predict this immortality 
for him, and the friends of Mr. Clay 
and of Mr.Calhoun will be offended 
that we do not class them among 
the undying ones. But we hesitate. 
We see no marks of their handi- 
work in any of the features of our 
institutions, and the fame of an ora- 
tor is as transient as his generation. 
We remember the time when the 
reputation of Fisher Ames was as 
wide-spread as that of Mr. Webster, 
but the name of Ames is now curi- 
ously repeated by the young, and 
the few that remember him in the 
glare of his fame, already sigh over 
the short term of an orator’s immor- 
tality. Now of the names which 
have been selected as fair candidates 
for immortality, (and we have chosen 
none who do not enjoy a Catholic 
reputation) the only New England 
name is that of Franklin, and it is 
to be remarked, that he left his 
home while yet a boy and completed 
his peculiar education in Philadel- 
hia. 
“ And here let us digress a little 
while, to discourse upon citizenship. 
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We hold it right that a man shall 
chose his own birth-place. The 
seat that he adopts as the home of 
his manhood is the place where he 
would like to have been born; and 
the accident of his nativity should 
be forgotten. We are amused at 
the warm contentions between some 
of our newspapers respecting the 
birth-place of Jackson. Suppose 
that he was born in South Carolina; 
did he not leave it as soon as he 
could? and did he ever manifest 
the least regret at having expatria- 
ted himself? Let Tennessee enjoy 
him to herself. So, too, with Wash- 
ington Allston. We cannot sym- 
pathize with those who compla- 
cently enumerate him among the 
distinguished sons of South Caro- 
lina. What evidence did he ever 
give that he considered himself a 
Carolinian? He belongs to Boston ; 
there he lived; there he worked; 
there he married; there he died; 
there, too, let him be born. The 
only misfortune in such cases is, 
that the man really has no country. 
Allston, for example, added to the 
reputation of Boston; but that city 
could not claim him as an illustra- 
tion of the product either of her 
soil or of her institutions. This is 
a hardship; for it is an insuperable 
barrier to complete and perfect natu- 
ralization. It is, however, one of 
the necessary prices which one must 
pay for expatriation. 

We have rather a fancy for specu- 
Jations, and care not how extrava- 
gant they are, provided they are 
consistent and logical. It concerns 
us very little whether our Atlantic 
lecturer curses us or blesses us; but 
we confess that if weare to be cursed 
we like to have it neatly and prop- 
erly done. The object of Ernulphus’ 
curse, amid his consternation, at the 
woes innumerable which impended 
over his devoted head, might still 
enjoy some satisfaction in admiring 
the Catholicity, the totality, the 
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perfect finish of the malediction. 
It was a comfort, a small one, doubt- 
less, that the hand of the master 
was employed to damn him; not a 
bungler who might torture him with 
unphilosophical and inconsistent de- 
nunciations. Our lecturer wants 
the completeness of finish of the 
great Ernulphus. He is unphilo- 
sophical ;—we think that we shall 
prove him a bungler. 

In describing the characteristics 
of the new man, he first of all as- 
cribes to him “a tendency to sim- 
ple and universal principles of  ac- 
tion.” It is impossible to be more 
vague; impossible to find a more 
slender peg on which to hang a 
theory. It may describe a socialist, 
a pupil of a normal school, equally 
with the profoundest philosopher ; 
and, in the absence of all illustrative 
examples, may as readily be taken 
for one as for the other. 

Simple and universal principles 
of action! Does there exist a man 
who does not possess them? But 
what arethey? How do they man- 
ifest themselves? We once knew 
a most estimable gentleman who 
was very methodical in all his hab- 
its. One day, after having departed 
for his office, his family was startled 
by his almost immediate and unex- 
pected return home. He went up 
to his dressing room, and returning, 
was about to leave the house with- 
out saying a word, when to the 
earnest entreaty of his wife, whose 
curiosity had been excited to a 
painful degree, he explained: that 
just as he had reached the door of 
his office, he remembered that it 
was the first day of October; and, 
as it was with him 4 universal 
principle of action always to ex- 
change his white hat for a black 
one on that day, he isd returned 
home to repair the omission which 
his forgetfulness had caused. This 
anecdote is related merely to illus- 
trate the infinite variety which may 
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exist of simple and universal prin- 
ciples of action. 

Of the nature of this simple and 
universal principle our lecturer 
deigns no explanation. Had he 
told us what it is not, we might 
have formed some vague conception 
of what it might be; but even this 
negative description is denied us— 
and we fear it would puzzle him as 
sorely to describe, as it would us to 
divine it. Some of us at the south 
entertain the notion (it may result 
from our ignorance) that the prin- 
ciples of the man of the north may 
be reduced to the simple formula, 
get what you can and keep what 
you get. Indeed, it is a common 
opinion, abroad, that this formula 
embraces the whole cycle of Ameri- 
can ethical philosophy.—It may be 
that they are not very far from the 
truth—We are not sure that it is 
not the summary of the philosophy 
of civilization. We have reason to 
believe that the English have 
adopted it; doubtless it flourishes 
among other nations. So that in 
this respect, at least, simplicity of 
principle and universality of appli- 
cation are not the pecnliar charac- 
teristics of the new man. 

There is one principle which may 
certainly be ascribed to our cousins, 
both Old and New English: it is 
the principle of intolerance. As 
soon as one of these respectable 
gentlemen becomes virtuous, he in- 
stantly commences acrusade against 
cakes and ale; and nothing so read- 
ily excites his ire as the suspicion 
that ginger is hot in the mouth of 
some old fellow-sinner, who still 
palters with these delicious luxu- 
ries. Thus, after having gorged the 
new world to repletion with Afri- 
ean slaves, England suddenly be- 
comes virtuous, is roused with holy 
horror at the spectacle of a ma 
and a brother, with a black skin, 
pining in bondage, and calls on all 
the world to aid her in keeping Af 
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rica in the undisturbed possession 
of the priceless blessings of liberty. 
Our New English cousiv, deter- 
mined to be outdone by no one in 
the service of liberty, follows her 
lead. She had participated in the 
slave trade, and now finds that she 
has a debt to pay to the people of 
that great continent. It is a duty 
she owes to humanity, to herself, 
and to the injured African; and 
thus true to her instincts and her 
principles, she calls upon the south 
to pay the debt for her. But the 
south, not yet having become vir- 
tuous, naturally objects to pay the 
debts of another, and reasonably 
demands that cause should be shown 
why she should depart from the 
simple formula of American princi- 
ple to which we have just referred. 
At this refusal New England stands 
aghast with holy horror. Why, 
my friend, knowest thou not that I 
am virtuous? Canst thou offend 
my newborn sanctity by wantonly 
rolling under thy tongue that lus- 
cious morsel, whose very aroma may 
tempt me from the path of recti- 
tude into which my new ligt has 
directed me? Oh, wicked and 
perverse generation! oh, reckless, 
shameless slave-breeders! Peace, 
peace, most virtuous cousins, We 
breed the slaves, but you help us to 
rear and train them; your inge- 
nuity gives us wherewithal to clothe 
them ; and your courage and energy 
tempt you around the stormy Cape 
Horn in quest of the hides, from 
which you manufacture the brogans 
that protect their tender feet from 
the nipping frost. 

But though we are left in doubt, 
or rather in absolute ignorance of 
the nature of this simple and uni- 
versal principle, yet we are assured 
that “in the American man will be 
found social largeness and suscepti- 
bility—whatsoever, in the breadth 
of a flexile and sympathetic nature, 
may contribute to the keeping of 
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the Golden Rule.” And what, oh 
sapient reader, are the “victorious 
influences,” that are to mould the 
imported Teuton to the spiritual 
form which his appointed tasks im 
ply? It isthe air we breathe. Our 
lecturer says that we inhale more 
oxygen than the European> does. 
Whether this is true or false we 
know not; but a more striking in- 
stance of a non-sequitur can hardly 
be found in the whole domain of 
argumentation. Oxygen, gentle 
reader, is the intoxicating, or rather 
the exhilarating principle of our at- 
mosphere; and in times not very re- 
mote it was the practice of our pro- 
fessors of chemistry to show how 
temporary madness may be pro- 
duced by adding to the air we 
breathe a little more of this ele- 
ment than nature has provided. 
Its effects are quick, violent, but, 
happily, transitory, and the experi- 
ment is conclusive as to the wisdom 
of Providence in mixing our draught 
for us in just and wholesome pro- 
portions. Now, if our lecturer is 
correct in supposing that an undue 
proportion of oxygen is found in 
the American atmosphere, we have 
a cause, and a very sufficient cause, 
to produce a nation of madmen, 
and a demonstration of the impos- 
sibility of our ever producing a man 
who can enjoy the repose essential 
to greatness and its most striking 
characteristic. 

We have read, as our lecturer 
has done, Mr. Robert Knox’s dog- 
matisms on the tendency of the 
white race to degenerate in Ameri- 
ea, and have viewed in some dismay 
the proofs in our physical develop- 
ment which he adduces in support 
of his hypothesis. But we had 
hoped, and we still hope, that time 
and knowledge will discover and 
eradicate the cause, and avert the 
deplorable catastrophe. But, if this 
hypothesis about the atmosphere i is 
true, our doom is fixed; and the 


cause, so far from unfolding, as our 
lecturer asserts, the best promise of 
America, involves his ultimate des- 
truction and disgrace. For, our 
lecturer to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the animal is the man; 
and it is as reasonable to expect 
wisdom from an habitual tippler as 
to expect greatness from a people 
who at every breath inhale the 
spirit of fire and of rapid combus- 
tion. The insane may be more 
brilliant, the nervous man more 
irritable, and a genius may biaze 
forth like a meteor to dazzie, for an 
instant, the eyes of the spectators, 
but the race is stamped with the 
seal of mortality, and is doomed to 
perish. But we cannot and do not 
believe this of our country. We 
can love the home of our birth, 
though malaria broods over it and 
fills our habitations with mourning; 
the very dead who mingle their dust 
with its soil endear it to us—we 
can understand how the dwellers of 
Campania cannot forego the sight 
of their lovely homes, though the 
fires of Vesuvius occasionally roll 
over their land, and make a deso- 
lation of their smiling homes. These 
evils may still have their compensa- 
tions. But the idea of living in a 
land where every breath we draw 
is steeped with intoxication, of being 
unconsciously an habitual drunk- 
ard, and of meeting surely with the 
drunkard’s doom—we cannot find 
in such a land any compensation 
for such unutterable woe. 

Our lecturer seems to have some 
faint perception of the difficulty of 
his position ; he, therefore, ignores 
the doctrine that the animal is the 
man; and would make the China 
vase of the American man a more 
precious object than the stone jug, 
or iron kettle of other nations. This 
is false philosophy—a China vase 
may be more precious than an iron 
kettle, but for the ordinary purpo- 
ses of the kitchen a strong kettle is 
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worth a whole warehouse of porce- 
lain. It is a miserably false view 
of humanity which looks at a pos- 
sible man, or even an actual man, 
and ignores the body of men; 
which would sink Russia, with her 
sixty millions, in exchange for 
Greece, with her hundreds, among 
whom are to be found a Plato, an 
A¥schylus and an Epaminondas. 
The world would not endure two 
Platos; another Aischylus would 
be regarded a bore; and every 
war produces more than an Epami- 
nondas. Actual men are the meas- 
ure of the value of possible men. 
Plato is more now than he was in 
his own day, because not only men, 
but nations have learned to imbibe 
philosophy from his cistern. It is, 
indeed, a blunder to reckon num- 
bers, alone, a success; but it is no 
less a truth, that numbers form a 
very important element of success, 
and that in the vast majority of 
cases they are the best evidences of 
success. 

We think it not an unreasonable 
supposition that all over the world, 
the representative man of a great 
people, will, on examination, be 
found to consist much more largely 
of the iron and clay than of the 
porcelain material, He will not be 
a victim of dyspepsia, will not be 
governed by irritable nerves; he 
will not write unintelligible poetry, 
nor will he veil himself in the 
clouds of obscurity and mysticism, 
to be made manifest only to the 
initiated. We may, therefore, safely 
and confidently reject the hypo- 
thetical new man of our Atlantic 
lecturer, and wait for the appear- 
ance of one made of more homely 
stuff—nay, even of the potters’ clay 
—and be thankful for the exchange. 
We gaze with rather incredulous 
wonder upon Lord Herbert, of Cher- 
burg; or seat ourselves with perfect 
confidence by the side of Captain 
John Smith, or Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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The great tendency of the new 
man is “an access of personal mag- 
netism, or influence; we keenly feel 
each other have social impressibil- 
ity. * * The high development 
of this in the American man ren- 
ders him communicative, gives him 
a quick interest in men; he cannot 
let them pass without giving and 
taking.—Hence the much blamed 
inquisitiveness,” &c. We do not 
object to inquisitiveness; nor do we 
assent implicitly to the opinion that 
it is the indication of an iutelligent 
disposition. Much depends upon 
the manner of asking questions. 
Sometimes questions are asked in 
the mere wantonness of a restless 
but vacant mind; sometimes from 
curiosity; sometimes from inter- 
ested motives. We believe it to be 
true, that one who never asks ques- 
tions will feel little interest in his 
fellows; but we are far from regard- 
ing a mere idle inquisitivenecs as a 
probable source of philanthropy. 
We knew an old bachelor planter 
who made it a part of the daily, or 
nightly, duties of his driver to learn 
the gossip of the neighborhood, 
and report it to him every morning. 
But we never could ascertain that 
he had any of the spirit of the phi- 
lanthropist about him—he was a 
bore to himself, and so he bored his 
driver; his heart never softened 
under the influence of neighbor- 
hood gossip. 

But, says our lecturer, “the phi- 
lanthrophy of the American man 
is peculiar. It is not merely of the 
neighborhood sort, such as sends a 
Thanksgiving turkey to poor Rob- 
ert, and a hat that does not fit well 
to poor Peter. For here the predi- 
lection for principles and generali- 
zations comes in and leads him to 
translate his fellow feelings into so- 
cial axioms.” There was a certain 
Mrs. Jellaby whose philanthropy 
was somewhat of the same sort: 
she translated her fellow feelings 
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into social axioms.” For her the 
concrete man, the suffering woman, 
or child, was too insignificant an ob- 
ject to kindle an emotion in her 

ighly toned bosom: but let hu- 
manity make the appeal, and the 
fountains of her benevolence opened 
spontaneously. We must, however, 
do the American the justice to say 
that he does not, like Mrs. Jellaby, 
sacrifice his children to the cause 
of humanity. He is no Infidel.— 
He provides for his household. 

We have thus far followed our 
embryo lecturer, with a pretty ctrong 
consciousness that we have not alto- 
gether misunderstood his meaning. 
This advantage is not enjoyed by 
us for the remainder of our task. 
Weare not fond of losing ourselves 
either in abstractions or in mean- 
ingless words, Life is very short, 
and there are many things well 
worth the learning; but we could 
never understand the utility of en- 
deavoring to solve the meaning of 
a sentence which appears to be 
rather a straining after a thought, 
than a real thought. What, for 
example, can be the satisfaction of 
unriddling such a Delphic passage 
as this? “The inventiveness which 
characterizes Americans, the multi- 
plicity of patents, comes from the 
tendency to go behind the actual, 
to test possibilities, to bring every 
thing to the standard of thought. 
Emerson dissolves England in the 
alembic of his brain, and makes a 
thought of that.”. We should have 
been pleased to be’ favoured with 
this thought. We once knew a 
man who was not considered by his 
townsmen nearly so clever a man 
as Emerson is by his, who visited 
England ; we never heard that he 
subjected it to any dissolving pro- 
cess, but he came home with two 
thoughts, which we record for the 
instruction and profit of the world; 
one was, that English women had 
clumsy calves; the other, that the 
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word records was pronounced re- 
cérds. It is something to have 
reduced England in the compass of 
two thoughts, but Emerson has 
brought it to one. For heaven’s 
sake let us have that thought. 
“Emerson dissolves England in the 
alembic, &c.” This is what the 
Bostonians receive as profundity ; 
and hail the author as one of their 
prophets. Aswe, at the south, have 
an old fashioned prejudice in favour 
of understanding what we hear, we 
would suggest to any admirer of 
such profundity a diligent study of 
the lesson on composition contained 
in the concluding portion of the 
second chapter of the sixth volume 
of the Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gentleman. 

Of all the phenomena of this 
thaumaturgic age, nothing strikes 
us as more wonderful than the 
vast amount of words which mean 
nothing, complacently uttered, and 
patiently, nay, greedily received. 
If this happened only on Sundays, it 
might be accounted for; the old 
habit of being good once a week, 
and of listening with semi-attentive 
ears to long sermons, still maintains 
its sway, and will, we trust, never 
become obsolete in our land. But 
that men and women should flock 
to lecture rooms, and receive with 
applause the so-called Delphic say- 
ings of the modern hierophant, fills 
us with amazement. When such 
utterances are found in lectures it 
is not so wonderful; these are es- 
says to be heard, not to be read; 
and the more the understanding is 
bewildered the greater the success 
of the operator. But that they 
should appear in print is a proof 
either of the ignorance or of the 
impudence of the writer. Itis true 
that some men write nonsense with 
a happy unconsciousness of what 
they are doing; but others delibe- 
rately palm it off upon the people 
for depth. We can not in fair. 
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ness charge the present’ lecturer 
with many such Delphic sentences, 
though we find many that we think 
the writer would find it rather dif- 
ficult to translate into homely and 
intelligible English. We will illus- 
trate our meaning by a passage from 
the Dial, a magazine devoted to the 
transcendental philosophy which 
was published in Boston some years 
ago, and which still imperceptibly 
inspires many of the writers of that 
city. Here it is: 

“The popular Genesis is histori- 
cal. It is written to sense, and not 
tosoul. Two principles diverse and 
alien interchange the Godhead, 
and sway the world by turns. God 
is dual. Spirit is derivative. Unity 
is actual melody. The poles of 
things are not integrated ; creation 
is globed and orbed. Yet in the 
true Genesis nature is globed in the 
material, souls orbed in the spirit- 
ual firmament. Love globes, wis- 
dom orbs all things, As magnet 
the steel, so spirit attracts matter, 
which trembles to traverse the poles 
of divinity and rest in the bosom of 
unity. All Genesis is of love— 
Wisdom her form, beauty her cos- 
tume.” 

Is it not a strange thing that a 
good city, once the very bulwark of 
the old faith once delivered to our 
fathers, should almost simultane- 
ously have abandoned the old Puri- 
tan dogmas, because they demanded 
too absolute a degradation of the 
understanding; and adopted in lieu 
of the time honoured faith of the 
Cottons, the Mathers, the Edwards, 
and others, whose names are still 
savoury in the churches, and sub- 
stituted in lieu thereof the Delphic 
utterances of the Dial? And none 
of the writers of whom Boston most 
loudly boasts are even now untinged 
by this sublimated nonsense. It is 
not in Hawthorne, nor in Longfel- 
low, nor in Lowell; nor in Bancroft, 
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nor in Prescott. But their Emer- 
sons, their Fuller, (’d Ossoli) their 
Parkers, abound init. Now, it may 
be very fine. It may be very sub- 
lime. But to us it is unintelligible. 
It certainly is not clear at the first, 
nor the second, nor the third time 
of reading ; and we have only to 
say of it, that if it requires so much 
labour to divine its meaning, we do 
not care to understand it. 

To return to our lecturer: He 
admits that his is as yet but a fancy 
sketch ; that the new man is not yet 
fully developed. He dwells com- 
placently upon the results already 
attained. He says that we can now 
point to books that spring from the 
pure genius of the new man; and, 
having these books in his view, he 
hesitates not to say that “there is 
now sounding upon these shores, a 
deeper, subtiler and more universal 
note than is heard in any other land 
touched by the Atlantic Sea. We 
have our writings on several depart- 
ments of literature, and in both 
prose and verse, which are charac- 
terized by a breadth and largeness 
of suggestion, by a spirituality and 
prophetic adherence to the moral 
sentiment which justify all that 
has been affirmed or reasoned.” 
Brave words! as Fluellyn says, ex- 
cellent brave words! We are not 
sure that we understand what they 
mean ; and certainly our intelligence 
would have been signally assisted 
had he condescended to illustrate 
his meaning by naming some of 
these representative books. He 
goes on to say that “our deepest 
thought finds a popular reception 
which proves it not foreign or ex- 
ceptional.” To this, of course, we 
take no exception. He, doubtless, 
asserts what he knows, and as he 
mentions immediately afterwards 
the rapid sale of Emerson’s poems, 
we presume we are not blundering 
when we suppose that author to be 
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the exponent of our deepest thought. 
As a prose writer, Mr. Emerson 
commands our highest respect. It 
is impossible not to reverence him 
as a thinker of the first order; but 
we regard his thoughts as far too 
refined to be popular. We doubt 
not that his essaysare on the shelves 
of the educated classes of New 
England; but surely our lecturer 
would not insinuate that they are 
also the hand book of that large 
reading class which ranks below 
what may be called the educated. 
As for his poems, which are particu- 
larly mentioned, they have not 
reached our latitude; but if we may 
judge of them from the samples 
which are to be found interspersed 
among his essays, we must say that 
a people must have anintense yearn- 
ing after poetry who will run after 
such verses; and they are generally 
fantastic and frequently unintelligi- 
ble. Weselect the following, which 
ushers in his essay on Experience, 
as happily illustrative of both quali- 
ties: 

The Lords of Life, the Lords of Life,— 
I saw them pass 

In their own guise, 

Like and unlike, 

Portly and grim, 

Use and Surprise, 

Surface and Dream. 

Succession swift and spectral Wrong, 
Temperament without a tongue, 

And the inventor of the game 
Omnipresent without name ;— 

Some to see, some to be guessed, 

They marched from east to west; 
Little man, least of all, 

Among the legs of his guardian tall, 
Walked about with puzzled look :— 
Him by the hand dear Nature took ; 
Dearest Nature, strong and kind, 
Whispered darling, never mind! 
To-morrow they will wear another face, 
The founder thou! these are thy race! 


A people to whom biology, 
mesmerism, spiritualistic manifest- 
ations, and such like gifts are house- 
hold familiars, may appreciate the 
“breadth and largeness of suggest- 
ion, and the spirituality and pro- 
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phetic adherence to the moral senti- 
ment” of this effusion. We, to 
whom all such fantasies are abso- 
lutely unknown, can frequently dis- 
cover a rhyme, but never a reason, 
and if it came from any less accepta- 
ble source, we would characterize 
it, as Southey humourously supposes 
the Scotch doctor, Mr. Dry, would 
his “ Doctor,” “’ Z'is just par fit non- 
sense.” 

The author of the Bigelow Papers, 
a book which caused us as much 
pleasure as it did to any Bostonian, 
not in spite of, but because of his 
intense hatred of the South, has ad- 
mirably imitated Carlyle in a sup- 
posed extract from a hypothetical 
periodical, a few words of which we 
quote: “Speech is silver; silence 
is golden: while, therefore, as high- 
est author we reverence him whose 
works continue heroically unwrit- 
ten, we have also our hopeful word 
for those who with pen (from wing 
of goose, loud cackling, or seraph, 
God-commissioned) record the thing 
that is revealed.” This notion of a 
heroic unspoken word has taken 
hold of our lecturer’s fancy. Syd- 
ney Smith’s satirical — or 
the eternal clock of Macaulay, he 
takes as sober earnest. After all, 
the mass of mankind will be more 
disposed to judge a man from what 
he says than frem what he does not 
say, and though the highest author 
may be he whose works continue 
heroically unwritten, the greatest 
reputation will be achieved by him 
who follows the mundane fashion of 
printing and publishing. 

On the whole, we have been over- 
powered by the learning of this 
Boston pundit. He has treated us 
to a discourse on the music of the 
spheres, while we require instruc- 
tion on the nature and principles of 
the scale of aviolin or flute. Ameri- 
can by birth, education, habit, con- 
nections and prejudices, we look 
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with intense interest not only on 
our future, but on our present also. 
We have no fancy for English peo- 

le, and take pleasure in seeing 
them foiled by any body, particu- 
larly by Americans; whether on 
the ocean, in deadly strife, by Old 
Tronsides, or in the gay and joyous 
sporting, around the Isle of Wight, 
by the America, or even in thesom- 
bre and melancholy encounter of 
transcendental jollification by Mor- 
phy. But weare not yet prepared 
to raise the shout of Jo triumphe 
over English humiliation by Ameri- 
can genius. If there is to be such 
a thing as American literature dis- 
tinct from that of Britain, we have 
not yet attained it; nor do we see 
even the dawning of it, unless it is 
in such works as Major Downing’s 
Letters, and the Bigelow Papers. 
We believe Longfellow (ifhe would 
abjure the heresy of hexameter 
verse) is the equal of Tennyson, but 
not his superior. We suspect Rus- 
sell, or Lowell, (the Bigelow Paper’s 
man) is quite as clever as either, 
and we know they are all more in- 
telligible than Emerson. 

If a new and distinctive literature 
is to be inaugurated in America, it 
is probable that the extremes, the 
north and the south, are both des- 
tined to aid materially in establish- 
ing it; because both are engaged in 
the great work of self-emancipa- 
tion. New England is emancipa- 
ting herself from the old prejudices 
of religion; and tie South, by a 
counter-movement, is opening for 
herself freedom to embrace, cor- 
dially, the revelation of the Gospel, 
by shaking off the incubus of an early 
erroneous education. Our lecturer 
says “the slaveholder of South Car- 
olina must avouch a false principle 
to cover his false practice—must 
affirm that slavery is a divine insti- 
tution.” He assumes the very posi- 
tion which is in question. We had 
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been taught that slavery is an evil, 
social, moral and political. Our 
northern casuists, who pretended to 
be our friends, invented the doctrine 
for us of a necessary evil; and in 
this state of humiliation, we abjectly 
crouched in che Union. What in- 
tegrity could be expected of men 
who regarded evil as a necessity ? 
What faith in God, or in His word. 
could exist among men who were 
compelled to say to evil—be thou 
my good? These were the days of 
our humiliation. How meek and 
passive were we under the pharisa- 
ical teachings, the insulting pity of 
our northern masters! how submis- 
sively did our own people, in 1808, 
frame an Act in violation of the 
Constitution, and by making the 
slave trade acrime, brand the stigma 
of condemnation upon the very ten- 
ure by which we hold our property! 
and how like penitent culprits did 
they swallow the additional cup of 
bitter waters, when, in 1820, they 
completed their act of self-condem- 
nation by the absurd act which 
made it piracy! We condemned 
ourselves by our own deeds, and 
yet found no peace, either at home 
or abroad. A purer light has shed 
its ray over us; we have discovered 
that our position was a false one. 
Our return to truth must be attended 
with many convulsive throes; but 
the work will be our own, and origi- 
nality of thought must needs be one 
of the results of our moral and in- 
tellectual emancipation. 

Shall we attempt to describe the 
new man after our own notions? 
We dare not. We trust that Provi- 
dence will permit a development 
which will discredit neither our 
country nor our race. We are 
pretty well satisfied with what we 

ave done. We think Washing- 
ton and Franklin will answer for 
one century. Weare satisfied with 
Jackson and Clay, with Webster 
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and Calhoun. If Scott were a less 
vain man, we would be well satis- 
fied with him. We cordially greet 
Emerson, the Essay writer, and 
Longfellow, the Poet. Nay, we 
adopt cheerfully Mr. Lowell and his 
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Bigelow Papers; theyshow that he 
is a good hater—and he who hates 
heartily must have a soul. We 
greet him, too, as an American 
worthy. 





OUR PET. 


The Sun’s bright crest in the distant ie 
With milder ray is beaming ; 

While the coming light of the Queen of Night, 
O’er the eastern sky is streaming. 

And the lingering steps of the Summer day, 

Are passing slowly from Earth away. 


Each tiny star steals out afar, 

To shine in the pale blue skies, 
Each bird is at rest in its mossy nest, 

And the flowers have shut their eyes ; 
And the night-wind murmurs a sleepy song, 
As it wanders the rustling leaves among. 


The crimson fades, and the evening shades 
Are mingling in soft twilight, 

And our Lily flower knows well the hour, 
When she kisses us, good-night, 

So she turns to each with a childlike grace, 

And a sunbeam smile on her little face. 


Our bird will sleep while the Angels keep 
Their vigil around her bed; 

And may God above, in His tender love, 
Rich blessings upon her shed; 

Let gladness rest on her innocent brow, 

Keep her heart trusting, and pure as now. 
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JEFFERSON.* 


In a former number of the Mag- 
azine we attempted to furnish its 
readers with a brief summary of 
the first and second volumes of Dr. 
Randal’s book. They took us to 
the first year of his administration. 
The third volume is now before the 
public. The two preceding volumes 
exhibit the great statesman in the 
morning vigor and noon day glory 
of his career; the third indicates the 
gradual decline to that period of 
life when its illusions are over, and 
the most successful career endsin the 
inevitable disappointments which 
generation after generation feel and 
lament, and which none can escape. 
We shall follow the writer to the 
close of his story, with all due re- 
spect to the great man whom he 
delights to honor, but with no dis- 
i to indulge in the intense 

ero-worship that is somewhat the 
fashion of our countrymen, 

The great measure of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s administration was the pur- 
chase of Louisiana. The secure 
possession of the Mississippi was so 
obviously necessary to the progress 
of the Northwestern States, and to 
the repose of the whole Republic, 
that few liberal, or sound thinkers 
in the Union failed to perceive it. 
Mr. Jefferson gave it his earnest at- 
tention. A happy combination of 
circumstances assisted his efforts. 
The rapacity of the French Govern- 
ment had wrested the country west 
of the Mississippi from their feeble 
peninsular ally, But having seized 
it, they were unable to retain it. 
A war with England was at hand. 
The acquired country would inevita- 


bly pass into her possession. To 
prevent this, two months before 
hostilities commenced, the great 
province of Louisiana was trans- 
ferred into the hands of that perse- 
vering race, whose capacity for 
swallowing new territory is never 
satiated. 

It is amusing in the present con- 
dition of the great west, to look 
back upon the awful denunciations 
of party leaders, at the time alluded 
to. The acquisition of an immense 
country by peaceable means was 
represented as the most heinous 
enormity that imagination could 
conceive. It was quite sufficient to 
dissolve at once the bonds of the 
Union that held the States together. 
Mr. Josiah Quincy declared in Con- 
gress, that if the Bill passed, these 
bonds were at once virtually dis- 
solved, and that it was the raght of 
all the States, and the duty of some, 
to prepare definitely for a separa- 
tion—amicably if they can, forcibly 
if they must. These ravings of a 
diseased imagination have not alto- 
gether ceased. Even in our time, 
we now and then hear acroaker of 
the anti-slavery school going over 
the same ground, and recalling and 
repeating the contortions of Mr. 
Quincy with reverential admiration. 

It was the same distinguished 
leader of the New England federal- 
ists who offered a resolution looking 
to the impeachment of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, for retaining Gen, Lincoln in 
office, at Boston, two years after the 
General had offered to resign. For 
this misdemeanor Mr. Quincy pro- 
posed to impeach the President, 





~ ®The Life of Thomas Jefferson, by Henry 8. Randal, L.L.D., Vol. 11. Derby 
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He approached the subject, he said, 
with profound solemnity. It was a 
painful duty, but the ovcasion called 
on him to performit. The cruelty, 
the criminality, of keeping a man 
in office for two years, with a large 
salary, against his will, was enlarged 
on with great eloquence. The vote 
was taken, and the result was one 
aye, (Mr. Quincy,) and one hun- 
dred and seventeen noes. The ab- 
surdity of the farce was too great 
for even his friends to applaud. 
We need not be surprised if, under 
such auspices as those of Mr. Quincy 
and General Hamilton the federal 
party of 1787 was utterly over- 
thrown, notwithstanding its many 
excellencies of talent and character. 
At the time of Mr. Jefferson’s se- 
cond election they were reduced to 
a corporal’s guard. 

During the administration of Mr. 
Jefferson the country was beset 
with difficulties. The great war 
raged in Europe. The two chief 
belligerants were alike regardless 
of neutral rights. They were alike 
arrogant, unjust, and unprincipled. 
We felt the aggressions of England 
more because she was nearer to us. 
Her ships infested our waters, fired 
on our merchantmen, assailed our 
ships of war, and acted, altogether, 
with a contemptuous disregard for 
the honor and dignity of the 
American people which has never 
been paralleled among independent 
States. What was the government 
to do? We had no ships, no 
armies, no means of inflicting pun- 
ishment on the two powerful rob- 
bers who openly substituted might 
for right. They were equally cul- 
pable in design, if not in act. To 
declare war on both would have 
been as ridiculous as Mr. Quincy’s 
scheme of impeachment proved to 
be. As a substitute for war, Mr. 
Jefferson resorted to embargo and 
non-intercourse laws. They are 
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very questionable measures, al- 
though, as usual, Mr. Randal sees 
nothing in them to question at all. 
A prudent man may be wise in 
staying at home, for a time, to avoid 
insults in the streets, but for a great 
people to withdraw from the ocean 
and destroy their own commerce 
for fear of its encountering robbery 
and wrong, seems to be rather a 
ludicrous solution of the existing 
difficulty. War would, atleast, have 
had more dignity and meaning. 
The country was as well prepared 
for it in 1807, asin 1812. Besides, 
Mr. Jefferson should have known 
that the people would not submit, 
and, we think, ought not to have 
submitted to his policy—to meas- 
ures which destroyed their resources 
without an equivalent—and exer- 
cised a right to extirpate commerce 
indefinitely under the pretence of 
regulating it. Far more consonant 
with the dignity of the Republic 
would it have been, on the refusal, 
or neglect, of England to punish 
the insolence of her officers in first 
assailing the Chesapeake, and then 
refusing to leave our waters at the 
command of the American govern- 
ment, to have at once made war, 
and poured out on the ocean the 
naval militia which will always 
constitute our chief strength in 
every conflict with a commercial 
people. But Mr. Jefferson was a 
great diplomatist and not a great 
warrior, and we see in this fact a 
sufficient explanation of his policy, 
without persuading ourselves that 
the embargo and non-intercourse 
were wise measures, as Mr. Randal 
would have us to believe. They 
were half measures, which termi- 
nated as half measures always do. 
They accomplished nothing as re- 
gards the evil at which they were 
aimed, while they weakened the 
spirit and exasperated the domestic 
discords of the country. They ex- 
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posed the nation to the sneers of 
Mr. Canning, and the faction of 
Mr. Quincy, and threw the business 
of the honest trader into the hands 
of unprincipled smugglers. 
Another prominent event in the 
administration of Mr. Jefferson was 
the adventure and trial of Aaron 
Burr. We have already averted 
to the subject, and it is not our 
purpose to go over the merits or 
demerits of the party accused. He 
was acquitted of the treason and of 
the misdemeanor. His enemies 
consoled themselves with the belief 
that they had blasted his name for 
ever, notwithstanding the verdict 
of the jury. We accept the result 
as a striking proof of the purity of 
our country’s manners. The de- 
nunciation of Col. Burr’s loose 
morals by all parties must be taken 
as conclusive evidence of the gene- 
ral chastity. There could have 
been nothing immoral among a 
people who hunted Burr to death 
because of his licentiousness. What 
Josephs our revolutionary fathers 
were! When, before, in the world’s 
history, has any nation taught such 
a lesson as to banish a public man 
for indulging in free love practices ? 
But there are many things in Mr. 
Jefferson’s part of the proceedings 
which do not strike us favorably. 
He intermeddled in the trial in a 
manner neither magnanimous in 
him as a man, nor in due keeping 
with the dignity of his high office. 
Mr. Randal, after his invariable 
custom, sees nothing in the Presi- 
dent’s proceedings but what was 
“wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, 
best.” It was nothing amiss to 
keep up a continued anxious corre- 
spondence with the prosecuting 
officer, to assume, from the begin- 
ning, that the prisoner was guilty 
beyond a doubt, to suggest measures 
to stimulate diligence, to indicate 
plans for crippling the counsel for 
the defence, by entangling him in 
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the crime charged, in pointing out 
the means for doing this and weigh- 
ing the comparative advantages of 
one or another mode of accomplish- 
ing the purpose. It is only on the 
supposition that Mr. Jefferson was 
actuated by personal hostility to 
the accused that the part he per- 
formed is intelligible at all. In 
any case, it is reprehensible. Mr. 
Adams was fond of drawing paral- 
lels between presidents and kings. 
What, he asked, would be thought 
of a king sending his son on an 
embassy, when, on some occasion, 
he was advised to send his Vice- 
President, Mr. Jefferson, as Minister 
to England. And what, we may 
ask, would be thought of a king 
of England writing notes daily toa 
court engaged in trying a man 
charged with treason, and using all 
his influence to modify the pro- 
ceedings and convict the party 
under trial? Certainly such things 
are not common in our days. 

Mr. Randal, adverting to the 
charge that the President showed 
an indecorous eagerness for the 
conviction of the prisoner, replies 
by saying that an inspection of his 
correspondence with Way, the Dis- 
trict Attorney, “will show he had 
very little to do with the actual 
management of the cases.” Should 
he have had any thing to do with 
them at all? Was any thing left 
undone by him except going to 
Richmond, taking his seat at the 
bar, by his District Attorney and 
Assistant Counsel, and addressing 
himself to the jury and the court ? 

But if Dr. Randal is unreasona- 
bly ‘indulgent to the President’s 
intermeddling with a court of jus 
tice, trying a man for his life, he is 
proportionably intolerant of the 
attention and courtesies lavished 
on the Ex-Vice-President of the 
United States, in his ill fortune, by 
what he calls the aristocracy of 
Richmond. He is indignant with 
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Chief Justice Marshall for dining 
with a neighbor, among a number 
of gentlemen, because Burr was a 
guest. Indeed, it is amusing to 
observe the way in which Dr. Ran- 
dal identifies himself with his hero; 
how perfectly he reflects every 
opinion, prejudice, friendship and 
enmity. Nothing is a subject of 
objection, or criticism. Everything 
is perfect—totus, teres atque rotun- 
dus, 

We will not trouble our reader 
with any further reference to the 
ridiculous notion, that the rancor- 
ous hatred of Burr and the un- 
limited denunciations of all parties 
in this country, are due to the 
loose morals of that unlucky poli- 
tician. We could as readily be- 
lieve that the combination of 
crowned heads in Europe, that 
chained Napoleon to his rock, were 
governed altogether by a holy ab. 
horrence for the morals of the 
Tuilleries, which, according to Eng- 
lish authorities, included incest and 
all other abominations, and that it 
had no reference whatever to his 
ambitious designs, or their corres- 
ponding terrors, These are suit- 
able stories for the marines, and 
we leave the proper parties to en- 
joy them with becoming credulity. 

Viewing Burr, however, as a re- 
markable man, with great powers 
and singular character, and so pre- 
senting a curious study to the stu- 
dent of history, there is one cir- 
cumstance in his career that seems 
difficult to be explained. He ap- 
pears to have been taken by sur- 
prise, when on the death of Hamil- 
ton, an uproar of indignation arose 
in the city of New York. He did 
not expect the onslaught made 
upon him by laity and clergy, by 
political enemies, by the personal 
adherents of the deceased, by all 
those who for any cause were glad 
to seize an opportunity so favor- 
able for indulging their hostility. 
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He was astonished when, in a com- 
munity where duels were common, 
he was charged with murder, for 
killing his antagonist in a duel, 
when juries were assembled and 
indictments prepared and prosecu- 
tions threatened—and well might 
he be astonished, for a more de- 
testable outery and persecution 
have never disgraced any commu- 
nity. But unfortunately for his 
future he yielded to the clamor. 
He left New York. He abandoned 
the field to his enemies. It wasa 
great mistake. It was a crisis on 
which all his fortunes depended, 
and he took the wrong course. He 
should have braved the uproar, 
faced the prosecution, vindicated 
his conduct, defied his enemies, and 
sustained his frjends. The vio- 
lence of party rage would have 
ended inevitably in exciting public 
sympathy. He would have come 
triumphantly out of the contest, 
with a stronger hold on the public 
mind, since nothing so aids a man 
before the people as real or sup- 
posed persecution. But he aban- 
doned his case at the critical mo- 
ment, and never afterwards was 
able to make head against his ene- 
mies. Why was this? How are 
we to account for this fatal act? 
It was certainly no want of cour- 
age. All parties agree in assign- 
ing to him the courage which con- 
sists in a total insensibility to fear. 
With him, courage was no compo- 
site quality, with an ingredient ad- 
mitting of panic. Was it a mis- 
take of judgment? Was it the 
ill-judged suggestion of friends ? 
Whatever was the cause, it makes 
the great unsolved problem in 
Burr’s career. There can be no 
doubt that the opposite course 
would have enabled him to put his 
foot on the neck of his enemies. 
It was the event of his life on which 
all his future fortunes depended, 
He played the wrong card and lost 
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every thing. He made the false 
move, and was check-mated for 
life. He abandoned the field in 
the very crisis of the battle, his 
friends were overborne, his ene- 
mies triumphed. There was no 
resistence, nodefence. The politi- 
cal pulpits, which were as active 
then as now, might have declared 
in their sermons, that on examin- 
ing his dead body his attendants 
had discovered, to their amazement 
and horror, that he had a cloven 
hoof for a foot, and it would have 
been devoutly believed, then, and 
ingenious gentlemen, now, would be 
ready to vindicate the reasonable- 
ness of the belief, and the sufli- 
ciency of the fact, to account for 
the ultimate failure of his fortunes. 
The Devil always deserts his vota- 
ries and betrays them. Even Dr. 
Faust made no exception to the 
rule. 

We extract from Dr. Randal a 
passage of the diary kept by Bian- 
nerhasset, during Burr’s trial. It 
will furnish the reader with a very 
amusing description of the famous 
Maryland lawyer, Luther Martin, 
and give, at the same time, some 
slight glimpse at the taste and ac- 
complishments of the writer of the 
description. “As we were chatting, 
Blannerhasset says, after dinner, in 
staggered the whole rear guard of 
Burr’s forensic army—I mean the 
celebrated Luther Martin, who yes- 
terday concluded his fourteen hours’ 
speech. I was too much interest- 
ed by the little I had seen, and the 
great things I had heard, of this 
man’s powers and passions, not to 
improve the present opportunity to 
survey him in every light the 
length of his visit would permit. 
I accordingly recommended our 
brandy as superior, placing a pint 
tumbler before him. No ceremo- 
nies retarded the libation. Ima- 
gine a man capable, in that space 
of time, to deliver some account of 
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an entire week’s proceedings in the 
trial, with extracts from memory 
of several speeches on both sides, 
including long ones from his; to 
recite half columns verbatim of a 
series of papers, of which he said 
he is the author; to caricature 
Jefferson ; to give a history of his 
acquaintance with Burr; expatiate 
on his virtues and sufferings, main- 
tain his credit, embellish his fame, 
and intersperse the whole with 
sententious reprobations and praises 
of several other characters; some 
estimate with these preparations 
may be formed of this man’s 
powers, which are yet shackled 
by a preternatural secretion, or ex- 
cretion of saliva which embarrasses 
his delivery. In this, his manner 
is rude, and his language ungram- 
matical, which is aggravated by 
verbosity and repetition. With the 
warmest passions, which hurry him 
like a torrent over those characters 
and topics which lie in his way, 
he has, by practice, acquired the 
faculty of curbing his feelings, 
which he never suffers to charge 
the enemy till broken by the supe- 
rior numbers of his arguments and 
authorities—by which he outflanks 
them, when he lets loose the re- 
serve upon the centre with redou- 
bled impetuosity. Yet fancy has 
been denied to his mind, or grace 
to his person or habits. These are 
gross and incapable of restraint, 
even upon the most solemn public 
occasions, This is, at all times, dis- 
gusting. Hence his invectives are 
rather coarse than pointed; his 
eulogiums more fulsome than pa- 
thetic. In short, every trait of his 
portrait may be given in one word 
—he is the Thersites of the law.” 
We do not think Mr. Blannerhas- 
set’s conclusion altogether consist- 
ent with his premises, but the de- 
scription is lively and amusing. 

On the 3rd of March, 1809, at 
the end of his second term of of- 
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fice, Mr. Jefferson retired from pub- 
lic life. Efforts were made to draw 
him back to it, but without effect. 
He was, at last, able to betake him- 
self to the enjoyments of literature 
and the country, and nothing could 
win him away again. History has 
no more charming page than that 
which describes the retirement of 
the great revolutionary statesmen, 
who had contributed so largely to 
vindicate and establish the liber- 
ties of their country. Mount Ver- 
non, Quincy, Monticello, are house- 
hold words every where. The do- 
mestic life of Mr. Jefferson was 
full of interest and beauty. In a 
lovely country, surrounded by for- 
ests, within sight of near and dis- 
tant mountains, with his fields, and 
flocks, and herds about him, re- 
leased from public cares, in the 
bosom of children and grand-chil- 
dren, who loved him devotedly; 
with his books and the company 
of distinguished men, the latter 
years of his life seemed to glide on- 
ward with uninterrupted smooth- 
ness. His house was the centre of 
hospitality. All intelligent stran- 
gers visited him. Every country- 
man who had occasion to pass 
through his neighborhood was in- 
duced by curiosity or respect to 
call upon him. Ancient foes laid 
aside their animosity, and showed 
their reverence. And yet all was 
not well. From bad fortune or in- 
judicious mangement, or inevitable 
circumstances, his debts increased, 
from year to year, until they over- 
whelmed him. The failure of a 
friend, for whom he was obliged to 
pay $20,000, struck the final blow 
at his fortunes, and his last mo- 
ments were embittered with the 
reflection, that the property he had 
adorned and cultivated would pass 
away from the children whom he so 
dearly loved. There was a slight 
flutter of sympathy in the pub- 
lic mind, but it soon passed away. 
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A small number of individuals in 
New-York contributed a few thous- 
ands, South Carolina and Louisi- 
ana appropriated, each, ten thous- 
and dollars, but the amount was 
unavailing, and Monticello fell into 
the possession of strangers. The 
moral seems to be that in our great 
Republic, if a public servant does 
not take care of his private for- 
tunes, nobody else will, and he must 
expect neither sympathy nor as- 
sistance for any conceivable amount 
of public service, or sacrifice to the 
general good. It is always deem- 
ed to be a sufficient reward for a 
servant of the people to accept his 
services, He must be a very great 
simpleton to expect them to be re- 
warded. 

Mr. Jefferson was beyond doubt 
a great statesman—comprehensive, 
profound, subtle, in his views of 
government. He understood the 
genius of the American people, 
their position and wants, and pro- 
moted the changes which may have 
been retarded, but which were in- 
evitable. He deserves honor for 
breaking down the last barrier of 
religious intolerance, the most de- 
testable of social evils, from which, 
in some form or other, even now 
we are never safe. We do not 
place him in the first class of rulers. 
He was not one of those master 
spirits born to subdue and control. 
He was more a Mazarini than a 
Richelieu. 

In his domestic life Mr. Jefferson 
was full of tender and considerate 
affection for his family, warmly at- 
tached to his friends, ready, active, 
and persevering in promoting every 
useful end and purpose. His last 
years were devoted to the Universi- 
ty of Virginia. It wasa part of the 
coarse slander of the day to repre- 
sent his manners as rude and rus- 
tic. They were the refined man- 
ners of the old school polished by 
an intercourse of many years with 
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the highest society of Paris. His 
views of religion seem to have ap- 
proached those of the Unitarian 
Church. The political pulpi: of his 
day insisted that he was an Atheist. 

The work of Dr. Randal has 
some very high merits. It is la- 
borious, minute, and faithful, no 
doubt, in its facts. It covers the 
whole ground completely, and leaves 
nothing, it would seem, for future 
historians to tell. He relates his 
story, in the main, clearly and with 
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nent of Mr. Jefferson whom he 
does not detest with a cordial de- 
testation, and he ascribes to his 
friend every virtue and excellence 
under heaven. There are a few 
defects—certain awkward efforts at 
fine writing and classical allusion, 
the removal of which would, we 
think, very greatly improve his 
book. But there is no accounting 
for tastes, and it is very possible 
that as Dr. Randal thinks them 
very charming, his readers in gene- 


spirit. He is a staunch friend and ral may quite agree with him in 
a good hater. There is no oppo- opinion. 
DANTE, 
Prophet! whose stern eyes pierce the dread obscure, 
p And mark the flashing of th’ eternal wheels, . 


Yet unappalled ; who reads thee, trembling, feels 
As when the solid earth’s foundation sure 
Rocks to the Titan, struggling in his might; 
Or one abandoned on the fearful verge 
Of some ice-shivered cliff, who hears the surge 
Of frozen floods crash thro’ the Arctic night. 
Terror is thine, and love; thy mighty soul, 
Sustained in flight, mounts on archangel wings 
Thro’ the blind gloom, beyond the star-lit pole, 
" Till where the fount of living water springs 
The Father’s glory still thy long desire, 
And love divine thy song divine inspire. 





In Florence grew this life that I relate, 
‘ In that fair city by the Arno’s stream 
Whose name is music, and her rich estate 
The glory undiminished and supreme 
Of souls that rise beyond the bounds of Fate ; 
In the clear heaven, with all-unclouded beam, 
Shining forever, steadfast stars of hope, 
Above those darker mists wherein we grope. 
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Marion had his leg broken by an accident at the commencement of the siege of 
Charleston, and was, therefore, obliged to leave the city. The investment not 
being yet complete, he was able to make his escape. It is supposed that this was 
done by Cooper River, in « boat, during a storm of wind and rain. 


1.—THE ESCAPE. 


The waves grow white, the forest trees 
Are bent before the rising breeze ; 
Sharp lightnings flash, the slanting rain 
Courses along the thirsty plain, 

And eagerly the leaf and flower 

Drink up the long expected shower; 
While blended all the landscape lies 

In misty earth and streaming skies ; 
And startled flock and silent bird, 

The shivering horse, the scatter’d herd, 
To fold or copse, for shelter flee, 

To open shed, or spreading tree. 


But bravely still a tiny sail 

Of dingy canvass courts the gale, 
And faster hurries, as the mast 

Bends lower to the sweeping blast; 
And ever, too, the oarsmen ply 

Their paddles as the breezes die, 

Or as opposing eddies meet, 

And strike aback the shivering sheet ; 


Up Cooper’s stream the vessel speeds, 
By marshes, flags, and brakes of reeds, 
By cypress wood and gloomy pine, 
The live-oak and the mantling vine, 
The ash and tulip blossomed tree, 

The jessamine’s wild fragrancy, 

And beech, of bark so smooth and fair, 
It tempts the hunter posted there, 

Or idler’s ready knife, to trace 

The loved initials on its face. 


Still hastening on, the crew invokes 
The wind, by Hagan’s point of oaks, 
And fitfully where breezes blow, 

By Strawberry or Pimlico; 

They weather Mepkins’ marly height, 
Pass grove and villa in their flight, 
Round Pawley’s bend securely wind, 
Leave ferry, farm and hall behind. 


On yet with flowing winds and tides, 
From early dawn the shallop glides ; 
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Till now, that in the crimson west, 
Amid a thousand gorgeous dyes, 

The Sun descending, sinks to rest, 
With promise of serener skies. 

The labour of the day is o’er, 

The sharp prow sinks into the shore, 

The helmsman from his weary hand 

Casts off the sheet and leaps to land, 

q And from the awning place, with care 

The sable boatmen gently bear, 

A pale, disabled Cavalier. 


Disabled for the strife of swords, 

He left the leagured town to find 
The shelter that the wood affords 

For shattered limb and fretted mind, 
Where no unfriendly foot intrudes, 
Among his native solitudes. 
Nursed by the gentle friend, that gave 
Her anxious care to help the brave, 
With woman’s smile to cheer and bless, 
Her healing hand of tenderness, 
And watchful eye, secure he lies, 
Revolves the future enterprise, 
And forms, in fancy, for the foe, 

The subtle scheme, the sudden blow, 

) The ambush and the sharp defeat, 
The silent march, the sure retreat, 
And every keen and crafty plan 
That marks the matchless partisan; 
While on his couch, in torture tost, 
He mourns the venture rashly lost, 
The fallen town, the captive host; 
And longs for health and strength restored, 
To draw again the avenging sword. 


For now the din of war no more 
Is heard afar from Ashley’s shore, 
Low lies the flag, the patriot band 
That battled for their native land, 
Imprisoned in the reeking ship, 
With frenzied eye and livid lip, 
In fever’s fury madly rave, 

And find a blessing in the grave. 


Nor was the Briton’s fury shown 

In cruel wrongs to man alone, 

Their meaner and unmanly rage 
Made war on infancy and age, 

With reckless and relentless hand 
He gave the homestead to the brand, 
And in the homeless child and wife, 
Made war upon the yeoman’s life, 
A base, ignoble, brutal strife. 
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In vain on Camden’s luckless plain 
Gates tried the chance of war again: 
*T was not for him—a deathless fame— 
The fierce marauding bands to tame, 
Repel them from their track of gore, 
And drive them to their island shore. 
Inglorious in the hopeless fight, 
Dishonoured in the craven flight, 

He left DeKalb’s great heart to stain 
The field with crimson streams in vain. 
Stores, cannon lost, a scattered few 
Still flying fast, where none pursue, 
Beneath the fiery August sky 
Withered and sere his laurels lie ; 
And, with the luckless Chief's, anew 
The country’s hopes seemed withered too. 


Il.—THE MUSTER. 


Who boldly then, with iron will 
The bloody game yet dared to play ? 
What noble band, unconquered still 
Sustained the fortunes of the day # 


Not theirs the pomp and proud array 
Of host by king or princes led, 

With flaunting plume and banner gay, 
Of silk enwrought with golden thread. 


For them nocanvass tent was spread, 

Their camp, the tree, the earth, the skies ; 
The forest gives the patriot bread, 

The passing brook his thirst supplies. 


To distant wood or swamp he hies, 
The secret gathering to meet; 
At fortune’s order fights or flies, 
In fiery charge or quick retreat. 


With rifle true, with courser fleet, 
What gallant hearts undaunted, then, 
Yet quelled the foe with daring feat ? 
The gallant hearts were Marion’s men. 


And he, the pale disabled Chief, 

That from the leagured town afar, 
Driven from the din and stir of war, 

In solitude had sought relief, 
Preserved by Providence to save 
A people’s cause, and lead the brave, 
Who yet unconquered dared oppose 
With dauntless heart their country’s foes. 


Of recent pain the pallid trace 
Yet lingered on the leader’s face ; 
But his the air, the martial mien, 
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The look resolved and yet serene, 

In Nature’s leader only seen— 

The broad high forehead, amply wrought 

For miracles of noble thought ; 

The swarthy cheek and eye of flame, 

The active limb and iron frame. 

Invincible to do, or bear 

Cold, hunger, toil—in swift career 

To charge, with rapid glance to see 

And seize the chance for victory; 

Or in declining fortune yield, 

Yet save the honours of the field; 

And merciful as brave, the blow 

He warded from the fallen foe, 

And nobly scorned in peace to wreak 

The country’s vengeance on the weak. 

He made no wife nor children’s need 
The father’s evil acts atone, 

And lenient to another’s deed, 
He craved no grace to shield his own. 

Not Arthur’s knightly table knew 

A knight more loyal, just and true, 

Nor Saracen nor Christian bore 

A lordlier heart on Syria’s shore, 

When Cross and Crescent rose or fell, 
As warriors strove to hold or win, 

With deeds that minstrels love to tell, 
The holy towers of Saladin; 

No Paynim there, nor Templar fought, 

Of larger heart or loftier thought. 

Amid the country’s wreck his star 
Still shone with clear unclouded light, 

No mist could hide, nor tempest mar, 
This steadfast watcher of the night. 

Serene it stood. to mark and cheer 

The path in honour’s bright career. 


And with their Chiefs, a chosen few, 
That dared the tyrant’s rule abhor, 
Dauntless and strong, and daring, too, 

Stood foremost in the ranks of war— 
Conyers, the flower of chivalry, 
The first to charge, the last to flee, 
James, with his sturdy brother band, 
With Baxter of the iron hand, 

And brave Postell, who never knew 
Heroic deed too hard to do; 
McCottry, of unerring aim, 

And Witherspoon, of giant frame ; 
McDonald, prompt in every need, 
As fiery as his matchless steed, 

And skilled alike in feast or fray, 
The scout by night, the fight by day, 
The rapid march, the patient halt, 
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The ambush and the bold assault ; 
Horry, with stammered word, and blow 
Like lightning, struck the flying foe. 
And inany a gallant heart beside, 
Were there, the men of Marion’s band. 
Their Chief’s and country’s stay and pride, 
When gloom and sorrow filled the land. 
What, though the hostile trooper swept, 
To mountain-top from ocean’s flood, 
And wife and mother raved and wept, 
At daily scenes of tears ana blood, 
Undaunted still, resolved to dare 
All risk, all loss, with latest breath, 
The warrior trampled on despair, 
His motto—Liberty or Death— 
That once in burning accents broke 
From Henry’s lips, where foes amazed 
Cried treason, as the speaker spoke, 
And startled friends in wonder gazed ; 
That, now, the leader’s cap before, 
Engraved a silver crescent bore, 
The single emblem, stern and brief, 
That spoke the purpose of the Chief. 


October’s sky is calm and clear, 

The breeze is soft, the balmy air 
Steals o’er the senses like a spell, 
Where Summer-lingering spirits dwell, 
And leave us with a sweet farewell ; 
Heard in the hush of early morn, 
Sonorous sounds the mellow horn: 

It dies away—but at its close 

Another and another rose, 

It swept along the forest side, 

Across the river’s winding tide, 

By swamp and thicket, glade and glen, 
The signal horn of Marion’s men. 


Prompt at the call, with fiery speed, 
The yeoman mounts his hardy steed; 
The miller’s saw, a scanty store, 
Supplies the sword the trooper bore, 
The rifle and the hunter’s gear, 

The arms, the dress, the yeomen wear; 
With heart untamed and courage true, 
They seek the secret rendezvous, 

In dreary swamp and forest, where 
The eagle builds her eyrie nigh ; 

Far off the timid fold may fear 

The terrors of his beak and eye; 

No safety leagues of distance bring ; 
With sudden swoop he strikes his prey; 
Back to his haunts on rapid wing, 

The bleeding victim bears away. 
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Here, in their eyrie, watchful, too, 

Bold flights the daring hunters plan, 
And far and wide the foe may rue 

The onset of the Partisan ; 
When mustered all, the yeomen make 
The swamp fires in the cany brake, 
Led by the Chief, whose matchless skill 
Held Victory subject to his will. 


IIIl.—THE CAMP. 


On Pee Dee’s swamp, in deep morass, 
_ ?Mid winding creeks an island lies, 
Closed every path and secret pass 
By tangled woods to prying eyes ; 
Around in stately columns rise 
Huge cypresses, gigantic pines, 
Tall white-oaks towering to the skies, 
And long lithe limbs of branching vines ; 
Grape twisted, supple-jack combine 
To spread aloft a leaty maze 
So densely, through its arch a line 
Of Summer sunlight rarely strays ; 
Herds there in winter wandering graze 
In brakes of cane, so darkly green, 
The spotted fawn securely plays, 
Protected by the living screen. 
Bright plumed, the Summer duck is seen 
In hollow oaks, a cunning nest, 
And far up earth and sky between, 
The heron finds a place of rest. 
Here, deep within the silent breast 
Of wood and swamp, the leader placed 
His camp of rest, when sorely prest, 
A refuge in the pathless waste. 


Of reeds and sod the hunters made 

A hamlet in the narrow glade; 

Slight shelter, but enough for those 

Who love the forest’s deep repose, 

Its quiet scenes, its simple fare, 

Its manly sport and bracing air; 

At hand, prepared for all alarms, 

Their sylvan armory and arms, 

The powder-horn hangs over head, 
On pine or oak the rifle leans, 

The hardy horse, in marshes bred, 
His forage there securely gleans; 

The smoké of camp fires to the skies— 
Hushed in the wood each flitting breeze— 

Rose straight and tall, to dreamy eyes, 
Grey trunks of ancient forest trees. 

Here scattered yeomen carelessly, 

On gathered leaves, with blanket spread, 
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Or long grey moss, a forest bed, 
In groups asleep, or resting lie, 
Or while away the idle day, 
In boisterous sport or quiet play; 
Or clean their rifles, and with care 
The bullet and the patch prepare ; 
Or seated by the camp fire boast 
The gallant deeds of daring done, 
When Moultrie kept the island coast, 
And Jasper fame and honours won. 
With merry laugh they loved to tell 
Of Ardiesoff’s unhappy plight, 
When sprawling on the floor he fell, 
His menace turned to sudden fright, 
As James with weighty chair replied 
To bullying arrogance and pride. ~ 
Of Conyers too, when hand to hand, 
He braved the best of Watson’s band, 
And daily to the British post 


Rode first and challenged all their host ;— 
While in the porch, with taunting mood, 


A rebel maid, a captive, stood, 
Inviting every foe to try 

The freely offered courtesy, 
Laughing to see that not a man 
Dared meet her rebel partisan. 

But most they praised the noble feat, 
Where Gavin James, on charger gray, 
Unaided, kept the narrow way, 

When forced by numbers to retreat, 
And pressing on in full career 
The foe assailed the rebel rear; 

Then, in the road a fathom wide, 
Deep miry swamp on either side, 

He singly stood, and dared oppose 
The onset of a hundred foes ; 

With rifle shot and baySnet thrust 
He laid the foremost in the dust, 
Others in quick succession came, 
Their adverse fortune still the same; 
Dismayed, the troop in silence gazed 
And stood admiring and amazed, 

To see a single heart and arm, 

As with a spirit’s subtle charm, 
The charges of a host disarm. 


(To be Continued.) 
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ORIGIN OF THE STATE 


The Military Academies of South 
Carolina now occupy a deservedly 
prominent place in the educational 
system of the State. From an 
humble beginning, they have quiet- 
ly and steadily worked their way 
into public favor. It may truly be 
said of them, that, without any ad- 
ventitious aid, they have made a 
name for themselves, and won their 
own titles to distinction. 

It may not, therefore, be regard- 
ed an unprofitable, or uninteresting 
task, if we undertake to relate the 
circumstances of their institution, 
and to put on record some of the 
facts and incidents connected with 
their early history. 

To Gov. John P. Richardson be- 
longs the credit of first suggesting 
to the Legislature, that the Arsenal 
at Columbia, and the Citadel in 
Charleston, be converted into Mili- 
tary Schools. The happy thought 
seemed to occur to this gentleman, 
that instead of expending $24,000 
annually for the support of two 
companies of enlisted soldiers, the 
State might devote this sum* to the 
education of a portion of her indi- 
gent youth, and, at the same time, 
have her arms and other property 
as efficiently guarded as before. 
Elected Governor in December, 
1840, this matter occupied his 
thoughts during the ensuing year. 
At the meeting of the Legislature, 
in 1841, Gov. Richardson still en- 
tertained his project; and it was, 
no doubt, in compliance with his 
wish, that Col. John Phillips, of 
Charleston, one of his aides-de- 
camp, and his organin the House, 
introduced a “ Bill to convert the 
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MILITARY ACADEMIES. 


Arsenal at Columbia into a Mili- 
tary School.” It provided that the 
$8,000 then appropriated for the 
said Arsenal should be appropri- 
ated for the support of a Military 
School ; that the Commissioners of 
Free Schools, in each district, 
should send thither one of the most 
promising of their pupils, not un- 
der the age of fourteen years, with 
the sum of fifty dollars annually, 
out of their portion of the Free 
School fund ; that any person, not 
under the age of fourteen, might, 
with the consent of the Governor, 
enter and enjoy all the benefits of 
said school, on paying one hundred 
dollars annually ; ; that the cadets 
thus admitted, should constitute the 
Arsenal and Magazine Guard, in 
place of the existing one; that the 
Governor should establish rules for 
the government of the school, em- 
ploy one or more teachers, and 
confer on them each military rank 
as might be thought most advis- 
able, and appoint a Board of Visi- 
tors annually, to attend the exami- 
nations, inspect the arms, and other 
property of the Arsenal and Maga- 
zine, and report to the Legislature ; 
and that the officers and cadets 
should have the use of the College 
Library on such terms as the Facul- 
ty might prescribe, and attend the 
Chemical and such other Lectures 
as might be thought to be promo- 
tive of their knowledge in the use- 
ful and mechanic arts. 

Such was Gov. Richardson’s plan. 
It will be seen, we think, that it 
was not well digested and arrang- 
ed, and that the author did not, 
then, contemplate an institution of 





*Since increased to thirty thousand dollars, 
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a high order. In view, therefore, 
of the dependent and restricted fea- 
tures of the bill, it is not, perhaps, 
a subject of regret that it finally 
failed to pass. Thus ended the 
first attempt to establish a State 
Military School. 

Gov. Richardson, however, was 
not discouraged. With a persever- 
ance that redounds to his credit, he 
did not turn from his purpose, but 
remained true to his first convic- 
tions of the expediency and pro- 
priety of his scheme. Determin- 
ing to make a partial appointment, 
he now sent a small number of in- 
digent youths to the Arsenal, and 
placed them under the instruction 
of Capt. Shiffer and Lieut. Mat- 
thews, officers of the State Guard 
at that post. 

In the summer of this year 
(1842,) the Governor happened to 
spend a few days with Gen. James 
Jones, formerly Adjutant General, 
but then a manufacturer at Vau- 
cluse. On this occasion Gov. Rich- 
ardson broached the subject of the 
Military Schools, and stated his 
views thereon. These views did 
not meet the approval of Gen. 
Jones. Understanding that the 
Governor contemplated in his plan 
a mere grammar school, where the 
students were to be taught only 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
the General contended that the 
scheme would eventually result in 
failure ; that the proposed system 
was wanting in its standard of edu- 
cation ; that the school was calcu- 
lated to send forth mere idlers, who 
would be neither soldiers nor schol- 
ars. Gov. Richardson seemed not 
to yield to these arguments. In 
anticipation of the election of Gen. 
J. H. Hammond to the office of 
Governor, at the ensuing session of 
the Legislature, Gen. Jones, there- 
fore, addressed that gentleman a 
letter, wherein he opposed Gov. 
Richardson’s plan, for reasons in 
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part already stated, and urged Gen. 
Hammond to defeat said plan. 
Such was the condition of af- 
fairs when the Legislature conven- 
ed in 1842. In his first message, 
Gov. Richardson now formally and 
distinctly proposed that the Arsenal 
and the Citadel be converted into 
Military Schools. The following is 
the extract, in full: “I have,” wrote 
Gov. R., “contemplated the expedi- 
ency of combining the original du- 
ties of these institutions with a sys- 
tem of education, which, in the at- 
tainment of two objects of such 
primary importance to the safety 
and prosperity of the State, would 
amply compensate for the liberal 
and munificent expenditures which 
she has hitherto incurred, in main- 
taining one only. I am more espe- 
cially encouraged to hope for your 
codperation in promoting this view, 
from the favorable manner in which 
it was received by your predeces- 
sors—from the almost universal ap- 
probation of our fellow-citizens— 
and from the very satisfactory suc- 
cess of the short and limited ex- 
periment, which it was within my 
official discretion to institute. 
Requiring no additional appro- 
priation—supplied, as our Arsenals 
now are, with officers whose quali- 
fications, both moral and scientific, 
for instruction or command, are 
unsurpassed, if equalled, in any 
similar institution in the Union— 
affording a standard of education, 
as they may, immeasurably beyond 
our Free Schools, and inferior only 
to our College—annually diffusing 
light and intelligence to more than 
fifty of our youthful citizens—and 
all this without a single detracting 
circumstance, either in the safety 
or preservation of the public arms, 
or in the amount of fidelity of the 
services rendered to the State—I 
cannot conceive any possible objec- 
tion to the change which it is now 
proposed tointroduce. The experi- 
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ence of other States, under great 
disadvantages, and at a very con- 
siderable expense, has not only 
conduced to the continuance of 
their fostering patronage of similar 
institutions; but to the gratifying 
conviction that they are among the 
most useful and instructive of all 
their seminaries of learning. 

It would be enough to determine 
the advantages of the alterations 
proposed, (and which have been 
partially commenced,) to contrast 
the usefulness of more than fifty of 
our most promising young citizens ; 
educated in the service of the State, 
with the ennobling consciousness 
of having paid for their education 
by their services; going abroad 
under the first feeling of a proud 
and manly independence, to occu- 
py their high places in society ; 
imbued with a State patriotism, as 
the nurslings of her institutions ; 
combining the enterprize and deci- 
sion of a military character, with 
the acquirements of their scholas- 
tic opportunities ; dispensing know- 
ledge and intelligence through all 
the vocations of life which they are 
destined to fill; and, perhaps, most 
usefully and appropriately diffusing 
them, as the instructors of succeed- 
ing generations. With this view of 
the effects and influence of these 
institutions upon the morals and 
happiness, as well as upon the safe- 
ty of the State, we have but to con- 
trast the indiscriminate enlistment 
of many of the most profligate, 
licentious, and abandoned of so- 
ciety—men without local attach- 
ments—the indolent, intemperate, 
and depraved—outcasts from socie- 
ty—and sometimes fugitives from 
justice, whose crimes impel to this 
last resource for employment, whose 
passions prompt to the first occa- 
sion of treachery or insubordina- 
tion, and whose character, how- 
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ever temporarily subdued by the 
restraints of discipline, can never 
be reclaimed, or fitted for the duties 
and obligations of useful citizens. 

I should be unjust, however, 
were I not to add, that there are 
many honorable and distinguished 
exceptions to this general depravity 
of character and of morals. But 
were the benefits derived by the 
State, from the former and the pro- 
posed mode of performing the po- 
lice duties of her arsenals, precise- 
ly equal in other respects, who can 
hesitate as to the wisdom and pro- 
priety of adding the advantages of 
a liberal and moral education, to 
the military services which she re- 
quires, when both may be accom- 
plished at the same expense? If 
the education of our indigent poor 
be indeed an object commensurate 
with the annual expenditure of 
thirty-six thousand dollars, would 
it not be unwise to omit this oppor- 
tunity of adding (without a burden 
to the people, or draft on the Treas- 
ury, and with the most gratifying 
assurances of much more useful re- 
sults,) twenty-four thousand more 
to promote the objects of that 
benefaction ? 

The discretion now invested in 
the Executive, by law, is deemed 
sufficient to effectuate the arrange- 
ments to which I have alluded. But 
other legislative provisions are ne- 
cessary to perpetuate them beyond 
the fluctuating contingencies aris- 
ing out of Executive discretion, and, 
perhaps, to impart that strength, 
permanency, and dignity, which 
State confidence and patronage al- 
ways confer. 

The interesting reports of the 
commandants in charge of those 
posts, with the views* of the Ad- 
jutant General (J. W. Cantey,) are 
herewith submitted, and will be 
found, I trust; to furnish that full 


Drew 





*Decidedly favorable to the proposed change. 
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and satisfactory information, which 
the enlightened experience and ob- 
servation of such sagacious and 
competent officers may be suppos- 
ed to supply. 

The unprofitable use of the an- 
nual appropriations of the State to 
establish a system of public instruc- 
tion, constitutes another strong in- 
ducement to prosecute an experi- 
ment, which promises, by its fruits, 
to form one exception, at least, to 
the hitherto entire and unmitigated 
failure of all her efforts, to educate 
her indigent youth. If the success 
of these institutions should form 
the basis of future and important 
improvements, which may be. ju- 
diciously extended to our Free 
Schools ; if they should supply bet- 
ter teachers from their alumni; if 
they should suggest higher stand- 
ards and better systems of morals 
and tuition; or if they only awak- 
en greater ardor in the people, and 
a warmer interest in our rulers, to 
advance the cause of education; 
they will achieve more for the weal 
and honor of our State, than all 
the other labors and appliances of 
governmeut could in any other 
manner confer,” 

Such was the language in which 
Gov. Richardson introduced his fa- 
vorite scheme to the notice of the 
Legislature. Such the terms in 
which he so ably and zealously set 
forth his views, and laid down his 
propositions. Rising now to the 
just conception of his subject, he 
views it in all its bearings, and fol- 
lows it to its grand results, Plant- 
ing his project on a higher and 
more enlarged basis, he bespeaks 
for it a more enlightened support, 
and points it to a nobler career. 
Retiring from office he could now 
do nomore. But he had already 
done enough for his enduring 
honor. The seeds that he sowed, 
being duly tended, have produced 
an abundant harvest. And if to 
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him, as to Cadmus, there has 
sprung up a “ crop of armed men,” 
it may safely be presumed that they 
will turn their arms neither against 
him nor themselves. But, digress- 
ing no further, we may add that 
the words of Gov. R., in his mes- 
sage, have come to be prophetic, 
and that his name must always be 
associated with the triumphs and 
fortunes of our Military Academies. 

The ball being now fairly in 
motion, it was left to other hands 
to propel it to its destined goal. 
Accordingly, we find that soon af- 
ter the commencement of the ses- 
sion, Gen. ). F. Jamison, Chair- 
man of the Military Committee 
in the House of Representatives, 
brought forward a “ Bill to con- 
vert the Arsenal at Columbia, 
and the Citadel and Magazine in 
and near Charleston, into Military 
Schools”—which, with little or no 
opposition, passed both bodies of 
the Legislature, and became an 
Act. It enacts: 

1. That the sum of eight thou- 
sand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby appropriated, annually, for 
the establishment of a Military 
School at the Arsenal at Colum- 
bia, and the sum of sixteen thou- 
sand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby appropriated, annually, for 
the establishment of a Military 
School at the Citadel at Charleston, 
in hieu of the like sums heretofore 
appropriated for the Arsenal and 
Magazine Guard at Columbia, and 
the Citadel and Magazine Guard in 
and near Charleston. 

2. That the Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief is hereby author- 
ized to organize Military Schools 
at the Arsenal at Columbia, and 
at the Citadel in Charleston, the 
Students and Members of which 
shall be employed in performing 
such services as may be assigned 
them ; and he is also authorized to 
appoint a Board of five persons, 
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who, together with the Adjutant. 
and Inspector General, shall con- 
stitute a Board of Visitors for the 
said Military Schools, any four of 
whom shall constitute a quorum ; 
and who, at such times as the 
Governor shall designate, shall 
meet at the said Arsenal at Co- 
lumbia, and at the said Citadel in 
Charleston, and establish such regu- 
lations as they may deem neces- 
sary and proper, for the organiza- 
tion and good government of said 
Schools, That the said Board of 
Visitors shall have power to estab- 
lish such By-Laws for the manage- 
ment of said Schools, and the 
protection of the public property 
thereat, as shall not be inconsistent 
with the laws of this State, or of 
the United States; shall inspect 
the public arms, and other property 
at the said Arsenal at Columbia, 
and at the Citadel and Magazine 
in and near Charleston, and make 
a minute and full report of their 
condition, as well as of the condi- 
tion and management of the said 
Schools, to the Governor, to be by 
him laid before the General Assem- 
bly in each and every year. They 
shall have power to appoint one or 
more Professors, qualified to give 
instruction in Military science, and 
in other branches of knowledge, 
which the said Board of Visitors 
may deem essential; to fix the sala- 
ries of said Professors, and to re- 
move them for good cause; but in 
every case of removal, two-thirds 
of the whole number of the Board 
of Visitors shall concur. 

3. That the Students, when ad- 
mitted, shall be formed into Mili- 
tary Corps, and shall constitute the 
public guard of the Arsenal at Co- 
lumbia, and of the Citadel and 
Magazine in and near Charleston, 
aforesaid; and whenever the said 
Board of Visitors shall certify to 
the Governor that the said Schools 
are ready to go into operation, 
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and that a sufficient number of 
Students or Cadets have been ad- 
mitted to guard, effectually, the 
public arms, and other property at 
the places aforesaid, the present 
guard shall be diminished, so far 
and as soon as the Governor shall 
decide that the said Students or 
Cadets are able to perform their 
duties. 

4, That all property in any way 
belonging to the said Arsenal at 
Columbia, and the said Citadel and 
Magazine in and near Charleston, 
shall be surrendered to the Gov- 
ernor, to be disposed of according 
to the regulations to be established 
by the Board of Visitors herein 
before mentioned. 

5. That all Acts and clauses of 
Acts heretofore passed, that are in- 
consistent with this Act, be and the 
same are hereby repealed. 

Such is the Act, passed Dec. 20, 
1842, in which the State Military 
Academies originated. It will be 
found to differ in sundry important 
particulars from Col. Phillips’ bill 
of the preceding session. Emana- 
ting from Gen. Jamison, who fully 
concurred with Gen. Jones with 
regard to the proper basis or which 
to organize the proposed schools, 
this second bill was so drawn up as 
to allow full margin to the Board of 
Visitors to carry out their views. 
It doubtless occurred to Gen. Jami- 
son that the Board, in assuming 
this very responsible task, should 
not be fettered by legislative re- 
strietions. Hence, the indefinite 
clauses of the Act, as it respects 
the specific end, aim, and nature of 
the proposed schools. 

It remained now for Gov. Ham- 
mond, the successor of Gov. Rich- 
ardson, to discharge the duty im- 
posed on him by the aforesaid Act 
of the Legislature. In conformity, 
therefore, with that clause of the 
Act authorizing the Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief to organize 
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Military Schools at the Arsenal at 
Columbia, and at the Citadel in 
Charleston, and also to appoint a 
Board to consist of five persons, 
who, together with the Adjutant 
and Inspector General, should con- 
stitute a Board of Visitors for said 
Military Schools; he appointed, 
Dec. 21st, 1842, James Jones, D. 
F. Jamison, W. J. Hanna,* Daniel 
Wallace, J. H. Means, to constitute 
said Board. (By an Act of the 
Legislature, passed in Dec., 1843, 
the Governor of the State is made, 
ex-officio, a member of the Board.) 
On the same day that they were 
appointed, according to their Jour- 
nal of Proceedings, the Board 
convened at the Arsenal, at Co- 
lumbia. There were present, on this 
note-worthy occasion, the Chair- 
man, Gen. Jones, Gen. Jamison, 
Gen. Hanna, and Gen. Cantey, the 
Adjutant and Inspector General. 
After Gen. Jones took the chair, 
some conversation ensued as to the 
best manner of carrying into effect 
the proposed organization of the 
school, at the Arsenal. Finally, it 
was resolved to elect in January, 
1843, a Superintendent for the 
Military School at the Arsenal; to 
complete a system of rules and 
regulations for the organization 
and good government of said 
school; to select the beneficiary 
(now termed State,) scholars from 
the several judicial districts of this 
State, as nearly as possible accord- 
ing to the rates of population and 
taxation—and to admit no scholar 
at the Arsenal under the age of 
fifteen, or above the age of eighteen 
years. Such were the proceedings 
of the Board at their first meeting. 

Attheir next meeting, which took 
sme on January 11, 1843, Gen. 

eans took his seat. 

The Board now continued to hold 
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their meetings in quick succession, 
until, finally, by the 20th March, 
1843, both schools were in opera- 
tion. At first they were independ- 
ent of each other, but afterwards, 
in 1845, upon the failure of the 
Board to consolidate the institu- 
tions in Charleston, the Arsenal 
was made auxiliary to the Citadel, 
and they were placed under the 
same organization. But to return 
to the ‘proceedings of the Board. 
At the Arsenal, Capt. Alfred Her- 
bert was elected Superintendent, 
Lieut. Joseph Matthews, Professor 
and Bursar, and Dr. A. H. Nagel, 
Surgeon. At the Citadel, the elec- 
tion of officers resulted in the 
choice of Capt. W. F. Graham, 
Superintendent ; Lieut. F. W. Ca- 
pers, Ist Professor; Lieut. J. E. B. 
Finley, 2d Professor; Dr. Henry 
Boylston, Surgeon ; and J. Ladson 
Gregorie, Bursar. 

Provision, too, had been made 
for the admission into the acade- 
mies of fifty-four beneficiary and 
the same number of pay pupils. 
The Board had, also, arranged a 
course of studies in which, accord- 
ing to the language of their first 
report, they “ aimed at a system of 
education at once scientific and 
practical, and which, if their original 
design is carried out, will eminentiy 
qualify the cadets, there taught, for 
almost any station or condition in 
life.” Besides the usual branches 
taught in the primary schools of 
the State, it was proposed to in- 
struct the Cadets thoroughly in the 
sea sciences, history, belles 
ettres and ethics, the French lan- 
guage, drawing, and to combine 
these with a military education 
and the duties of an arsenal guard. 

Such was the system of education 
contemplated by the Board. Emi- 
nently adapted to the object in 





*On the death of this gentleman in 1853, Col. Isaac D. Wilson was appointed 
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view, it seems to us well calculated 
to qualify young men for the great 
duties of life. Nor do we think 
that it falls far short of the standard 
prescribed by Milton, who called 
“a complete and generous educa- 
tion that which fits a man to per- 
form justly, skillfully, and magnani- 
mously, all the offices of a citizen, 
both private and public, of peace 
and war.” 

Thus organized on a high and 
enlightened basis, similar to that 
of the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, the Arsenal 
and Citadel Academies have, for 
the past sixteen years, been pursu- 
ing their covrse of usefulness, and 
vindicating their claims to the con- 
fidence of the people. In the mean 
time they have largely increased 
in the amount of their resources, 
in the number of their officers and 
members, and in the extent of their 
accommodations. No longer rest- 
ing under the cloud of obscurity, 
they have challenged public atten- 
tion, and grown to be bright and 
shining lights. No longer viewed 
with distrust, they command the 
approval and sympathies of the 
State, and are generally recognized 
as valuable instruments of learning 
and discipline, as the nurseries both 
of students and soldiers. 

Nor have the personal results 
attained by these Academies been 
unsatisfactory to their friends and 
advocates. Since their establish- 
ment they have educated, to a 
greater or less degree, more than 
eight hundred of the young men of 
the State, and sent to fields of use- 
ful labor over one hundred and 
fifty graduates, who have taken 
their place among the divines, the 
physicians, the lawyers, the farmers, 
the merchants, the civil engineers, 
the teachers, and in other profes- 
sions of the land. And it has not 
been to their native State only that 
this small band have confined their 
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labors. With “the enterprize and 
decision of a military character,” 
they have carried the banner of 
their Alma Mater to the shores of 
the Pacific and the fields of Kansas, 
and unfurled it in almost every 
State from North Carolina to Texas, 

Above all, these Military Acade- 
mies stand a monument to the pa- 
triotism of the Legislature, and to 
the zeal, intelligence and foresight 
of their founders, who enjoy the 
proud consciousness of having in- 
augurated a work which will,in all 
probability, enure to the benefit of 
thousands for years to come. We 
cannot, in fact, easily magnify the 
credit to which these gentlemen are 
entitled. For many years they have 
sought, in every possible way, to 
promote the interests of the institu- 
tions committed to their charge. 
They have ever discharged their 
duties in the most untiring and 
disinterested spirit, and now it must 
be to them a pleasing thought that 
they have linked their names in- 
separably with the cause of useful 
and thorough education. 

Our task has now been performed. 
But, before concluding our re- 
marks, the impulse prompts us to 
pay a passing tribute to the mem- 
ory of those officers who, connected 
with the Military Academies from 
their beginning, have since died— 
some in their immediate service. 

First come thoughts of Graham 
and Finley,captain and lieutenant, 
who, stricken by disease even be- 
fore assuming the duties of their 
station, labored earnestly awhile, 
and then sunk into the grave. To 
both alike the destroyer came in 
“consumption’s ghastly form,” and 
thus passed away these early work- 
ers in a good cause. 

Memory next reverts to Major 
Colcock, our commander and friend, 
who, retiring from his post, sick- 
ened, and fell soon after beneath 
the relentless stroke of death. 
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Nor can we ever forget him 
whose comparatively recent loss is 
yet sadly present to our mind— 
that honest, firm, reliable English- 
man who gave his heart to the 
country of his adoption, and to the 
Arsenal Academy his most distin- 
guished services, In life we knew 
Captain Matthews well, and now 
friendship leads us to lay this sim- 
ple offering on his tomb. 

Nor would this sad record be 
complete did it contain no allusion 
to the late Dr. Nagel, who, for six- 
teen years, held the office of Sur- 
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veyor to the Arsenal, and who, to 
the accomplishments of the offi- 
cer, added the virtues of the man. 
It was his to live without re- 
proach, and to die amid general 
sorrow. 

Here, too, we might write of 
him, who was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Board of Visitors, and 
who, a few years ago, was with- 
drawn from the scenes of this life. 
But we shall forbear. Abler pens 
have already recorded the worth of 
General Hatna, and more fitting 
voices pronounced his praise. 





NIGHT. 


Still night! the peaceful night of God! 
The young moon in the cloudless west, 
And all the weary world at rest 

With gentle dews on every sod. 


Oh, soul! in all thy God is good. 
How dear this sure-recurring gift! 
No vexing cares of life may drift 

Across thy way. Thine Eden-hood 


Is all untouched by primal sin 

In this serene retreat ; the day 

Of outward life, whose vain display 
Is darkness to the life within, 


Beholds the Angel’s flaming sword 
Before the clouded Paradise. 
The night unseals thy clearer eyes, 
And that bright warrior leaves his ward 


And walks with thee, as Raphaél 
With our first father in the youth 
Of time, discoursing sacred truth 

Revealed of God; whose echoes swell 


From that unseen Eternity, 
Filling the spheres of time and sense 
With one mysterious influence 
That worketh all to harmony. 
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THE PALATINES.* 


M. Riehl, the title of whose work 
on the Palatinate we give below, is 
himself of Palatine parentage. He 
informs us, in his preface, that in this 
work he has essayed to depict “ the 
psychological characteristics of a 
German group of people,” and that 
it is to be regarded as a supplement 
to his three volumes on the “ Nat- 
ural History of the People.”+ To 
gather the requisite data, Herr R. 
travelled, mostly on foot, over every 
nook and corner of the Pfalz, during 
three years, ‘and, although his ma- 
terials would enable him to produce 
a work almost perfect on the te- 
pography, statistics and history of 
the province, he does not deviate 
from his original plan, but gives a 
finished portrait—a picture in the 
style of Titian, Vandyke, or Rem- 
brandt—rather than a mere photo- 
graph. 

The Palatinate (Pfalz) is a small 
province or circle (Kreis) of Bava- 
ria, detached from the mother 
country. On our maps it is gener- 
ally labelled “ To Bavarra.”  Itis 
bounded on the north by Hesse 
Darmstadt; on the east by Baden, 
from which it is separated by the 
Rhine; on the south by France 
(Alsatia and Lorraine;) and on the 
west by Rhenish Prussia. Spire is 
the provincial capital. Its area is 
alittle over one hundred German— 
corresponding to about two thou- 
sand English—square miles. The 
population is estimated at six hun- 
dred thousand—an average of three 
hundred to the square mile. Like 
every other country, diversified by 


rivers, mountains, plains and val- 
leys, and the concomitant varieties 
of climate and soil, the population 
is not of uniform density. Thus 
we find the canton Landau the 
most populous, having five hundred, 
while the mountainous and less 
favored canton Dahn averages but 
one hundred to the square mile, 
This latter region, we know from 
observation, to be naturally as poor, 
if not poorer, even, than any “sand- 
hills” of South or North Carolina ; 
severity of climate causing this 
difference. We may form some- 
thing like an adequate idea of the 
density of the population by com- 
paring the facts with some of our 
own statistics. South Carolina 
averages but twenty-three to the 
square mile, while Massacuusetts, 
the most densely peopled State in 
the union, with her large cities 
and extensive manufacturing towns, 
does not exceed one hundred and 
thirty-seven ; and yet the Palati- 
nate has no large cities—not even 
a town of ten thousand inhabitants. 
Nor is the natural result of such 
a state of things wanting: a perfect 
furore on the subject of emigration. 
No part of Germany sends more 
emigrants to the United States 
than this small Bavarian province. 
America is their ideal paradise— 
the goal which every poor Pala- 
tine, every apprentice or servant- 
girl, hopes to reach some time or 
other, and there “ make a fortune.” 
Whole villages have gone en masse, 
making a bonfire of their houses, 
thus preparing for themselves a 
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brilliant exit, and bringing a fare- 
well offering to the ousted Penates. 

The Rhine is the chief physical 
feature of this province, but in this 
part of its course differs not mate- 
rially from other large streams. 
The banks are mostly low, and sub- 
ject to overflow ; the soil alluvial, 
and chills and fever not unknown. 
There are not more than one or 
two villages immediately on the 
Rhine along the entire Palatine 
border. The history of one of these, 
Neuburg, is very curious. This 
village was, until 1570, on the right 
bank of tke stream in Baden, then, 
for a short time, it had its site on 
an island, with an arm of the R'ine 
on each side, and, finally, the Ba- 
varian side of the Rhine having 
gradually filled up, it now stands 
on Palatine ground. But, notwith- 
standing all these physical and 
omg changes, three centuries 

ave failed to alter the dress, dia- 
lect, customs, manners and _pur- 
suits of these peasants ; thus, as an 
instance of their obstinate conserva- 
tism and dogged isolation, it may 
be stated that, although the entire 
country around is planted in tobac- 
co, which is here found more pro- 
fitable than any other crop, the 
Neuburgers still persist in planting 
hemp, because their fathers and 
forefathers had done so for the last 
five centuries. The romance and 
legends of the Rhine belong prin- 
cipally to its more northern Prus- 
sian part. The Rhine scenery of 
the Palatinate is not remarkable. 
And yet, commonplace as it is, it 
has given inspiration to a poet. 
Kleist, the German Thomson, while 
walking along the banks of the 
Rhine at Spire, produced his match- 
less pastoral, “ The Spring.” 

The author divides the Pfalz into 
four great divisions, materially dif- 
fering from each other, both in 
their physical and moral aspects. 
Of these four, that part situated 
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along the side of the Haardt moun- 
tains is the most prosperous. Here, 
for miles and miles, the traveler 
sees nothing but vineyards, inter- 
spersed with occasional fruit-trees, 
Grain and other provisions are im- 
ported from other parts—princi- 
pally from the Rhine valley—a 

lain some ten miles wide, stretch- 
ing between the Rhine and these 
mountains. This wine-land is the 
richest and most advanced part of 
the Pfalz, and the natives modestly 
think that their “ enlightenment” 
(Aufklérung) is all owing to the 
quantities of fine wine they drink 
every day, while their poorer neigh - 
bors beyond the mountains “ have 
the potato always sticking in their 
throats, and therefore are so much 
behind the times.” This vanity of 
the Haardters is finely satirized in 
an anecdote their neighbors tell of 
the citizens of Neustadt. During 
the first French revolution a French 
general Fg ore in that town, and 
was much incensed at some plot or 
treasan he discovered, and ordered 
the three wisest men in the place 
to be hung; upon which the whole 
town ran off, each man thinking 
himself one of the three. 

M. Riehl draws a pleasant pic- 
ture of the villages of this region, 
resembling cities in their compact- 
ness and the style of their houses, 
yet often without post-office, court- 
house or store. We remember 
our entrance into one of these— 
Deidesheim—and our childish gaze 
at the tall, old, dark stone houses, 
the magnificent cellars, with their 
ornamented port-holes, and the 
high-arched entrances into the 
court-yard. In this rich town, of 
some fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand inbabitants, there was but a 
single little shop. This was the 
case some twenty years since. Rail- 
roads and further “ enlightenment” 
have now doubtless effected a 
change. These villages are gen- 
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erally not over a mile apart, situ- 
ated either on the mountain slope, 
or in the valley. The fact is no- 
ticed as somewhat remarkable that 
with scarce an exception, the Pala- 
tine villages are all built in valleys. 
The best of the wines produced 
in this district are sometimes met 
with here; and we have seen Dei- 
desheimer in Charleston. They be- 
long to the class known as light 
hock wines. The Palatines them- 
selves have a most exalted opinion 
of their own wines. And when 
they wish to describe the strength 
of their vintage in a few words, 
they say, in hyperbole, not alto- 
gether unknown on our side of the 
water, that “when the burgomas- 
ter puts a single grape in his mouth, 
the whole village is intoxicated.” 
In former days the harvesting 
season was marked by great popu- 
lar festivities, and strangers from 
every quarter used to frequent the 
Rhineland, to witness the joy and 
merriment of the people; but this 
is fast passing away ; travelers now 
only frequent these parts for the 
fine scenery, or the more sensuous 
enjoyments of the grape and the 
must. The Palatines are eminent- 
ly a practical people; and these 
harvest ceremonies have fallen into 
desuetude. But here and there we 
still meet some interesting relic of 
those times; an extra favorable 
year also will sometimes raise the 
— enthusiasm to something 
ike its pristine flame. Bonfires 
are seen from every hill or moun- 
tain—a general invitation to every- 
body to come and help himself. 
The thorns and briars, that before 
had been lying in the paths and 
alleys to bar access, are now taken 
up and burned. The police, it is 
true, prohibit shooting, but songs 
and shouts are still heard at the 
grape-gathering, and cheerful gos- 
sip and the hearty laugh enliven 
the nocturnal toil at the wine press. 


The Pritschmeister still goes up 
and down the vineyard, to chide the 
laggard harvest girls; and, if he is 
appeased with a kiss, he can—so it 
is said—by the “juiciness” of the 
kiss tell the quality of the year’s 
vintage. Not a bad oinometer! 
At the close of the harvest, the 
good vintner of the old school 
gives his friends and laborers a din- 
ner, in patriarchal style, to which 
they repair in a procession from the 
vineyard. At the head rides the 
proprietor, and immediately behind 
him, comes a wagon with four or 
six horses, all gaily caparisoned, 
upon which we see the last bin of 
the vintage, and on the top of this 
cask a jolly Bacchus is perched. 
The cask is profusely decorated 
with flowers and ribbons, This 
procession with the peasants, male 
and female, in their piquant cos- 
tume, is altogether highly pic- 
turesque. 

The Haardt scenery during the 
summer is magnificent ; and tour- 
ists from every latitude may be 
met with here; particularly, jovial 
parties of students from the neigh- 
boring universities, making pedes- 
trian tours in their vacation. The 
summer skies are scarcely inferior 
to the pure azure of Italy; and 
with the sombre bluish grey of the 
distant mountains, afford a fine back 
ground to the landscape before us, 
Every hill-side, plain and valley is 
covered as far as the eye can reach 
with lowly vineyards, their rich, 
dark green foliage glistening in the 
sunshine. Villages in every direc- 
tion with their glittering spires, 
and charmingly encircled by or- 
chards and ornamental shade trees, 
afford pleasing landmarks to the 
eye. As many as fifteen or twenty 
of these steeples may often be seen 
at a glance, from a stand point of 
even a moderate elevation. The 
pastoral effect is still more height- 
ened, when the various herdmen 
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drive their flocks from the several 
villages to their mountain pastures, 
or when the laborers, with spades 
and hoes on their shoulders, pro- 
ceed to their toilsome tasks; and 
all these amid the merry chimes of 
the church bells, which, for secular, 
or sacred purposes, seem to be ring- 
ing nearly the whole day long. As 
the eye is raised above the plain 
and vine clad hills, the traveler, on 
every crag and mountain crest, sees 
old castles and chateaus—calling up 
sad reminiscences of those me- 
dizeval days of rapine and lawless 
violence. We need scarcely say, 
that all these castles and ruins; all 
these mountains and glens, caves 
and fastnesses, swarm with legends 
and traditions. [If any of our poet 
or artist readers are in want of ma- 
terial—either in the romantic line, 
the picturesque, the sentimental, or 
the horrible, we offer them letters 
of introduction to these venerable 
mountain peaks; and although we 
cannot promise them an altogether 
unexplored mine, we will insure 
them a hearty welcome, and a well 
filled portfolio. | 

Occasionally on cross-roads and 
elsewhere, a grove of Lombardy 
poplars, or acacias is observed, in 
the midst of which a tall stone cru- 
cifix is seen, which on Corpus 
Christi and some other holidays, is 
tastefully garlanded with flowers 
and evergreens. The faithful also 
have “chapels,” in different parts of 
the fields, and on the mountain, in 
which there are images of the Vir- 
gin, and the patron saints of the 
vicinity. To these they generally 
repair on Sunday afternoons, and 
on saintdays. As we enter the vil- 
lages, we are agreeably struck with 
the almost universal custom of hav- 
ing grape vines trained in front of 
the houses. These are often very 
large, running all around the house 
by means of extensive trellises. 
The grape arbor does duty here in- 
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stead of portico, or piazza, often, 
also, as parlor and sitting room, and 
is the great place of rendezvous for 
family and friends on summer eve- 
nings. Another pleasing feature is 
the number of flower pots, with 
their gay and fragrant contents, 
everywhere lining the windows, and 
this, often amid surroundings some- 
what less poetical. The only works 
of Sonal ast ordinarily encounter- 
ed here, are the images and pic- 
tures of saints and the Virgin, 
which meet the eye everywhere— 
along the road, on the outside and 
inside of houses, over gate-posts, 
but particularly in churches and 
church yards. Of course this is 
only the case in that portion of the 
Palatinate, where the Catholic is 
the exclusive, or, at least, the pre- 
vailing religion ; for the Proiestant 
portion is marked by an entire ab- 
sence of this kind of statuary. The 
people generally here are happy 
and contented ; and were the popu- 
lation less dense, and vines not occa- 
sionally exposed to frosts and other 
accidents, this Haardt side would 
be a perfect paradise. But we must 
now leave it. 

Beyond the Haardt in the West- 
rich, we have the night side of the 
picture. Here the soil is barren 
and rocky, and but little adapted 
to produce any thing except a few 
Irish potatoes, The people of 
Deidesheim say their vineyards are 
“ above price ;” they are so valuable 
that they cannot be estimated in 
dollars and cents like other pro- 
perty. The Westricher may say 
the same thing, though for a dif- 
ferent reason. Their land also can- 
not be rated in dollars; and M. 
Riehl says, he was present at an 
auction where a single acre of land 
was bid off at half a florin (twenty 
cents,) terms being, “payable in 
three instalments, with interest from 
date.” The people and their hab- 
itations are for the most part pic- 











tures of miserable poverty. This 
part of the province is in bad re- 
pute and our neighbors to the 
northward are not more anxious to 
prove that they are not of Sampson 
county than the Palatines are to 
inform strangers that they are not 
Westricher. The unfortunate na- 
tives will answer the query of na- 
tivity by saying they are from such 
a canton or such a town, but will 
take good care to deny the offen- 
sive sobriquet. Yet the word is 
perfectly innocent, and originally 
meant only that this was the 
western part of the empire, (West- 
reich.) The traveller, on enquiry, 
will find the region altogether un- 
attainable; for as he proceeds on 
his journey, he will every where 
hear that the Westrich is just a 
little farther on—much like our 
own “far west.” Our author re- 
lates that on the confines of this 
region, at Leiningen, he ordered 
boiled eggs for his supper, when 
the landlord remarked that he sup- 
posed his guest was afraid to eat 
any thing but eggs, now that he 
had entered the Westrich: but 
that this precaution was quite unne- 
cessary, so far east as Leiningen; 
“but,” adds he, “ when you get into 
the heart of the Westrich, I should 
certainly advise you to stick to the 
eggs ; for whatever God Almighty 
has not kept from the dirty hands 
of those Westricher peasants, you 
can only eat in the dark without 
disgust.” 

As agriculture is limited here, 
the inhabitants resort to various 
other employments to eke outa 
subsistence. Thus, in the very 
midst of the forest, we find whole 
villages composed of wood cutters 
and their families. For wood, 
along the streams, is the most im- 
portant staple of this wilderness. In 
other countries coal and iron 
mines, and extensive iron foun- 
dries give employment to many 
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more. Yet others, preferring the 
vagabond life of a roving peddler, 
to the more prosy toil at home, are 
met with in all parts of the pro- 
vince and neighboring countries, 
selling brushes, stone and earthen- 
ware, and wooden shoes, with other 
fabrics of the Westrich. Rail- 
roads have now invaded that be- 
nighted country. 

As characteristic of the thrift of 
the Palatines, we may mention 
here, that the sides of railroad 
embankments are generally planted 
with clover or potatoes, and the 
telegraph posts have beans or hops 
running up to the very wires. 
Their industry and elasticity are 
also well shown in a remark of 
Marshal Grammont, who, in his 
Memoirs, says that two years be- 
fore the peace of Westphalia, he 
had seen the Palatinate reduced to 
a perfect desert; and when he 
passed through it again, ten years 
afterwards, he found it flourishing 
and well peopled, as though there 
never had been a war. 

In the wild, romantic and often 
sublime mountains of the Westrich, 
M. Riehl notices the fancy of the 
popular nomenclature for the sa- 
tanic appellation. Here we find 
devil’s hills, devil’s stones, tables, 
glens, ete., and he thinks that even 
amid the general and widely spread 
myths of satan, prevailing all 
through Germany, the Pfalzer merit 
special distinction. For nowhere 
is the devil more often called upon 
in a christian country than on the 
Middle Rhine; and “ Hol mich der 
Teufel.” (“ May the d— carry me 
away,”) is a mere interjection—a 
vocal mark of exclamation at the 
close of each sentence. As a judg- 
ment on this picture, at a tavern, 
near Deux Ponts, a balcony is 
shown, through which his horned 
majesty is said to have carried off 
a bride from the midst of the 
wedding dance, because even on 
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her wedding day she had the im- 
prudence of saying, “Hol mich der 
Teufel.” From this story, how- 
ever, the genuine Palatine does not 
draw the moral that he should 
never pronounce this name use- 
lessly, Bat simply that a woman on 
her wedding day must not say, 
“Hol mich der Teufel.” 

Cursing and swearing, generally, 
seems to be quite common in the 
Pfalz, and many old ordinances are 
found on the statute book prohibit- 
ing and punishing this practice, 
and thereby showing that the of- 
fence is not of modern origin. Akin 
to this, though somewhat less ob- 
jectionable, is a loud and emphatic 
manner of speaking, characteristic 
of this region. One day’s travel- 
ing by railroad through Bavaria 
(i. e. the olden provinces,) Suavia 
and the Palatinate, is sufficient to 
show the triple crescendo of the 
conversational pitch. The Bavarian 
is mute when in the presence of 
strangers ; the Suave is somewhat 
less reserved, but the Palatine gen- 
erally addresses the strange com- 
pany in a body, and every rail road 
coupeé is a public meeting to him. 
On going from Nurmberg to Mann- 
heim, via Frankfort, in the morn- 
ing, the cars pass through a coun- 
try, where the conversation is of 
a mezzo-forte pitch ; by noon this 
rises to a forte ; but as soon asthe 
Rhine is passed at Mentz, the mezzo 
disappears, and the conversational 
torrent becomes a fortissimo. On 
approaching a Palatine tavern on 
Sunday afternoon—and we are sorry 
to say that both Catholics and Pro- 
testants are then most frequently to 
be found there—from the noise we 
hear, we expect to find over a hun- 
dred people engaged in a general 
melée, but on close examination we 
learn that there are only some 
twelve or twenty Palatines, (suis 
moribus,) quietly discussing wine 
and weather. 


The earliest inhabitants of the 
country were of Celtic origin— 
Vangiones and Nemetes. To these 
were afterwards added Franks, Al- 
lemanni, as well as Romans, and 
Latin then became the language of 
this mixed race, and Roman gods 
had their altars here. Imposing 
natural objects of the country also 
seem to have been deified, and fif- 
teen centuries ago an altar, with 
the inscription Deo Vogeso Sa- 
crum, stood near the Vosges moun- 
tains, where now a railroad engine 
of the same name, “ Vogesus,” 
daily rattles by. In the fifth cen- 
tury the Roman power was sub- 
verted by the Vandals, Alani, Suevi, 
and Burgundi, who ravaged the 
land far and wide. But although 
Roman altars, Roman soldiers, and 
the Roman language passed away, 
enough was left in their roads, forts, 
cities, camps, etc., to preserve their 
memories, and take a deep hold 
upon the people ; and the Palatines 
are proud to this day of showing 
the stranger traces of Roman camps, 
forts, coins and crowns. Some 
years since quite a Romano-mania 
prevailed all over the Palatinate. 
Old records were ransacked for 
titles to a Roman name and origin. 
Not a village or hamlet but boasted 
its Latin name. And to show with 
what success perseverance often 
crowns the most unpromising pros- 
pect, we here note the case of a 
little insignificant place called Kas- 
hofen (Cheesecourt,) which very 
plebian appellation, by the happy 
ingenuity of its schoolmaster, be- 
came metamorphosed into Aula 
Cesaris. {This is the more plausi- 
ble, from the fact that the Germans 
have their Kaiser from this same 
word Cesar.] Riehl speaks also 
of meeting a common day laborer 
who answered to the magnificent 
name of Pompeius Alexander. We 
would scarcely deem this latter fact 
sufficient to prove the Romano- 
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mania of a people. What would 
he say to Virgil Delphini Paris, 
and to Titus Pomponius Atticus 
Bibbs, and the many other sono- 
rous Roman names we see every day 
in our newspapers. 

This people are not free from 
superstition, as the following story 
may show. In a peasant’s house 
in Suavia, a large stone was im- 
mersed in the hearth, and had been 
there time out of mind, and the tra- 
dition was handed down from gene- 
ration to generation that as long as 
this stone would support the hearth 
a blessing would rest upon the 
house. The peasants callel this 
stone the genlock, but could give 
no reason for the name. Regard- 
less of the old traditional warning, 
the last owner had the hearth re- 
built, and this stone thrown out. 
His cattle soon afterwards taking 
distemper, and sundry other evils 
before unknown, making their ap- 
pearance, the poor farmer reported 
the case to his minister, and con- 
fessed that when he threw out the 
genlock he felt some secret misgiv- 
ings, and he now wished he had 
heard the tradition. . The minister, 
surprised at the strange circum- 
stance, and still more at the name, 
goes and examines the stone, and 
there on one side, which had been 
long concealed, he found the in- 
scription GEN. LOC., in large 
Roman capitals. Thus the Roman 
stone, consecrated to the genius 
loci, had become the amulet of a 
Christian German peasant’s home. 

According to Tertullian and Ire- 
naeus, Christianity was introduced 
into this part of Germany as early 
as the second century. But the 
Roman soldiers were perhaps more 
instrumental in effacing all traces of 
old German customs, rites and cere- 
monies than the Christian mission- 
aries. The Jews claim yet greater 
antiquity of domicile, and say that 
in the general dispersion following 
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the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, their ancestors followed the 
Romans to the Rhineland. But 
the Jews of Worms go even beyond 
this, and stoutly assert that they 
have lived on the Rhine since the 
filth century before the Christian 
era, and their ancestors consequently 
could have had no part in the cru- 
cifixion of Christ. This claim was 
acknowledged during the middle 
ages by several imperial decrees, 
conferring extra privileges upon 
them, by reason of this their inno- 
cence. This, however, did not 
always shield them from the blind 
fury of popular fanaticism; and 
many are the tales of woe and suf- 
fering on their records—here as in 
every other land where they have 
found an asylum. 

In his chapter on the remains of 
ancient and medizval art, the au- 
thor continually met the traces of 
French iconoclasm, and he animad- 
verted bitterly upon the barbarism 
of the French revolutionary gene- 
rals, who, with all their boasted 
Romanizing of their nation, sold 
for building materials the fine 
collection of Roman-Palatine anti- 
quities belonging to Duke Charles 
IL, of Deux Ponts, because, for- 
sooth, these ruins were the relics 
of imperial, and not republican 
Rome, and hence came under Sans- 
culotte suspicion. The Three Kings, 
(wise rhen of the east,) carved over 
the porch of the Landau cathe- 
dral, met with a kindred fate, and 
were mercilessly chiselled away, 
because—they had crowns upon 
their heads. The magnificent old 
Gothic cathedral (Dorn) at Spire, 
they first used as a parade ground ; 
not satisfied with this desecration, 
they next made a swine-mart of it, 
and finally turned it into a quarry, 
and sold the stones, Every ruin 
he came to, of castle, church or 
convent, would almost invariably 
be pointed out to him as a souvenir 
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of French destructiveness, or, in the 
a laconic phrase, “ The French 
ave done it, sir!” In his chapter 
on Palatine costumes he is again 
severe on the French for their 
efforts at denationalizing their con- 
quered German provinces; for there 
was an ordinance of Louis XV. 
fining the Palatines fifty livres if 
they continued to dress in their 
provincial costume, and not a@ la 
mode de Paris. [Since 1815 this 
province has been part of Germany 
again; but it is well known that 
Louis Napoleon has his eye on it, 
and is desirous “ to make the Rhine 
the national boundary again,” as it 
was under the Grand Monarch. ] 
But all the Vandals are not 
French ; and our author had the 
satisfaction of meeting a most gen- 
uine native specimen of the “ plain 
practical man.” The ruins of the 
old cloister Rothkirchen furnish a 
rare specimen of Gothic ecclesi- 
astic architecture. The nave, still 
in good order, is now doing service 
as a cow stable. A floor has been 
laid between the caps of the sup- 
porting column and the fine, well- 
preserved plafond—both to furnish 
a hay loft and also to render the 
place less cold to the stabled ani- 
mals. The pillars are found very 
convenient to divide off the stalls. 
After showing him all round, the 
practical proprietor remarked :— 
“ But after all, sir, a church won’t 
make a real good stable.” His 
visitor then suggested that in case 
of any necessary repairs, he ought 
to spare the pillars and the fine or- 
namental work, as they lent an ad- 
ditional value to his property. 
“Yes,” said he, “ the church is cer- 
tainly very fine, and do you know 
what I would do, if I had to fix my 
stable over again,”—he paused 
some time, and our friend of course 
thought that he meant he would 
leave the cloister intact, and build 
his stable somewhere else—*“I 
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would tear down the whole church 
and build me a bran new stable out 
and out,” was the stunning reply. 
But even this destructive Vanda- 
lism he thinks far preferable to the 
“ beautifying” and improving bar- 
barism of more modern times. This, 
however, is not met with in the 
Palatinate, as there was not taste 
enough here during the last cen- 
tury, when this “ beautifying” and 
renewing old works of art was 
fashion—to attemptthis; and it is 
to this circumstance, we now find 
these ruins in their natural state, 
and not marred and bedaubed by 
stone cutters and sign painters. 
Our ethnographer is a very Monk- 
barns in his antipathy to the white- 
washer’s brush. 

In literature and art, in the field 
and the cabinet, the Palatinate has 
no great names to show, though 
there are many in all these walks, 
who have achieved respectable repu- 
tations. This, our author thinks, is 
owing to the mixed elements of 
which the present population is 
composed; holding that the de- 
scendants of a mixed parentage are 
generally deficient in originality of 
thought. Thus, although the Pal- 
atines are most eminently a musical 
people, they have produced as yet 
no great musician, And this seems 
the more strange when we consider 
with what ardor and enthusiasm 
this art is here pursued. Not a 
village, however humble, without 
its Singverein, its musical socie- 
ties—voca! and instrumental. Dele- 
gations from all the societies of the 
province meet annually, and give 
concerts on a grand scale, and un- 
der the direction of the most cele- 
brated virtuoso or Kapelmeister 
they can procure. The people, 
young and old, male and female, 
sing everywhere, and nearly at all 
times. We have heard of one vil- 
lage in the Pfalz, that could boast 
a piano in every peasant house. 
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We pass by the interesting chap- 
ters on costume and cuisine, the 
peculiarities noticed being first very 
untranslatable, and when transla- 
ted, scarcely intelligible to any but 
the initiated. Wineland as the 
Pfalz is, beer is becoming the pre- 
a drink more and more, 

eing cheaper and less intoxicat- 
ing; although the passion for it 
does not yet extend to the getting 
up of beer riots, as is the case very 
frequently at Munich. Temper- 
ance societies, we presume, are al- 
together unknown here, and the 
Pfalzer makes no secret of his de- 
votion to a good schoppen. Drunk- 
ards, however, are not often met 
with; and the following story of 
M. Riehl must not be taken as a 
fair exponent of Palatine drinking 
habits: A few years ago a thief 
escaped from prison, and hid him 
self in a wine-cellar. Here he 
found a cask of 1852, which was 
so much to his taste, that very soon 
he and the ladder, by which he had 
descended, both tumbled over, and 
his snoring betrayed him to his 
pursuers, whose vigilance he might 
otherwise have eluded. When he 
became sober, he found himself 
back again in the same dungeon 
from which he had escaped not 
twelve hours before. 

The chapter on the language of 
the Palatinate, our readers will ex- 
cuse us from transferring to these 
pages, for what idea could they 
form of the five hundred and fifty 
different (classified) dialects used in 
Germany, or the four principal, 
with innumerable subordinate dia- 
lects of the Palatinate—a tract not 
larger than some cf our counties? 
Difficult to believe as is this fact, it 
is nevertheless true, that with but 
one written language, which is 
taught in school, in the pulpit, and 
in the newspaper, the German is 
here spoken differently in every 
village ; and of two places perhaps 


not more than a mile apart, each 
has its own Shibboleth. True, the 
differences of these two places are 
but trifling, but the breach widens 
with every mile, so that the dweller 
on the Haardt has a vocabulary 
very materially differing from that 
used by the cottages of the West- 
rich. The narrow limits of the 
province of course preclude an en- 
tire unintelligibleness, such as is 
the case between the German of 
Saxony (“high Dutch,”) and the 
patois spoken in Hanover, Bremen, 
Oldenburg, etc., and known as “ low 
Dutch.” These dialects are pecu- 
liar to the people, and they are not 
ashamed to use them; and woe be- 
tide the upstart peasant, who would 
venture to use “high Dutch” in 
conversing with his fellows. They 
would at once silence him by taunt- 
ing him with his “ book larning.” 
German literature is rich in tales, 
poems, songs, and ballads, written 
in these dialects. A better idea of 
the souls and spirit of the people 
can be formed from these their 
genuine outpourings, than from all 
the essays and histories, purporting 
to describe them. The dialects of 
the Palatinate have been sung by 
four poets of note, whose works and 
merits are noticed in the volume 
beforeus. Ethiopian doggerel being 
our only dialectic poetry, we can 
have but a faint conception of the 
sweet naiveté, and charming sim- 
plicity of these verses. 

M. Riehl’s chapter on the sensi- 
tiveness, these people show to any 
criticism from strangers, would suit 
this occidental meridian just as well, 
barring only some few local pecu- 
liarities; another proof of old Ho- 
race’s “Calum non animum mu- 
tant qui trans mare currunt.” This 
they often carry to a most ludi- 
crous extent ; as for instance, when 
the small towns, although too poor 
to support a newspaper of their 
own, are yet too proud to confess 
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this poverty by quietly subscribing 
to a neighboring journal; and the 
same paper with four or five differ- 
ent heads, is printed for as many 
different places. Thus our author 
in walking from Diirkheim by Neu- 
stadt to Edenkoben, a distance of 
some fifteen miles, met the same 
sheet thrice metamorphosed: the 
“D. Herald” was handed him with 
his breakfast at Diirkheim. When 
dining at Neustadt, he saw the 
same paper again as the “N. 
Courier,” and at Edcnkoben, it 
was called the “E. Observer.” 
Could not several of our unpro- 
fitable up-country papers be merg- 
ed into one by a similar ar- 
rangement? Their provincial pride 
is also well shown in their invari- 
able toasts: “To the King and 
Count Palatine”—the latter being 
the title of their sovereign which 
they like best. The present ruling 
branch of the royal house of Ba- 
varia, (Wittelsbach) is descended 
from the Counts Palatine; and as 
the Scots, under James VI. were 
pleased to say, that England was 
annexed to Scotland, so the Pala- 
tines hold, that on the extinction 
of the old line, Bavaria was added 
to the dominions of the Count Pa- 
latine of Deux Ponts. This fact 
gives us a key also to their patriot- 
ism, which is altogether Palatine, 
and not at all Bavarian. 

In reference to the civil and so- 
cial condition, we are informed that 
the province, on returning to its 
German rulers, was allowed the 

rivilege of retaining its French 
aws; and thus the Code Napoléon 
with some slight modifications and 
local adaptations, is still the law of 
the land. Great as is the Palatine 
Gallophobia, they are, nevertheless, 
proud of the privileges these French 
laws confer upon them; one of 
which is an equal division of all 
property, both landed and personal, 
ignoring the right of primogeni- 
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ture. Another, equally unknown 
in the rest of Germany, is the liber- 
ty each man has of following what 

ursuit he likes—paying only an 
inconsiderable tax for his patent. 
Our author thinks, however, that 
so far from being privileges, these 
laws are the bane of the Palatinate, 
and mainly instrumental in driving 
the people to America. The peas- 
ants with their infinitessimally 
small estates, by a kind of natural 
and resistless gravity, seem to find 
their way almost invariably into 
the merciless clutches of the usurer. 
M. Riehl’s pages bristle with quota- 
tions from Shylock; and the op- 
pression and extortion of these Shy- 
locks must either be great beyond 
all conception, or the Palatine 
courts tyrannically severe in their 
crusades against these money lend- 
ers. We here read of a judge’s 
declared intention and determinate 
purpose to pay off the debts of the 
province by fines imposed upon 
the usurers. Some of these fines 
amounted to $50,000, and even 
$100,000, often accompanied by a 
long term of penitentiary service. 
The Palatine Code Napoleon evi- 
dently is, as yet, far removed from 
our nascent, cisatlantic principles of 
free trade; for without the unphi- 
losophical, medizval usury laws, 
all these proceedings, as well as 
their causes, which have convulsed 
that little commonwealth for the 
last five years, would probably never 
have been heard of. 

The distinction between burgher 
and peasant has gradually passed 
away, and they now occupy the 
same political, if not social status. 
But few nobles are left here, not 
over five or six, who have landed 
estates: this also is an inheritance 
of the French revolution. The 
aristocratic particle “von” is now 
frequently met with in the names 
of barbers, grocers, and scavengers, 
often lineal descendants of former 
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scions of chivalry. In 1852, a cas- 
tle, now owned and occupied by a 
wealthy farmer, was broken into 
one night and robbed, and the bur- 
glars proved to be the sons and im- 
mediate heirs of the late noble 
owner of the chateau, who was 
ousted from his patrimony during 
the first French revolution. There 
are strange vicissitudes of fortune 
everywhere. From its position— 
the meeting-point of several states, 
and particularly the gate from Ger- 
many to France—the Palatinate is 
infested with a great number of 
beggars, most of whom are itine- 
rants and foreigners. The undis- 
criminating kindness and charity, 
and the generous hospitality of the 
people, are great obstacles to the 
police in the way of enforcing the 
vagrant laws; and, as elsewhere, 
the jails are chiefly peopled with 
recruits from the roads. 

About three-fifths of the popula- 
tion are Protestants, (Reformed and 
Lutherans,) united into one church 
since 1817 ; nearly two-fifths Catho- 
lics; about four thousand Mennon- 
ites, (the Methodists of that coun- 
try,) and some five ‘thousand Jews. 
There is perhaps greater toleration 
here among the various sects than 
elsewhere in Europe, and were it 
not owing to indifference more than 
to christian love, we should hail it 
as an augury of good. The “ en- 
lightened” Palatine is generally 
very much of a rationalist, and the 
union between Calvinists (Reform- 
ed) and Lutherans is more cordial 
here than in other parts of Ger- 
many, only because there seems to 
be less depth and tenacity of the 
religious principle among the Pala- 
tines. As under the modern impe- 
rial régime in France, however, the 
intolerance of toleration is not un- 
frequently a proof, how little this 
divine principle is really under- 
stood. Thus Hengstenberg, a dis- 
tinguished divine, and editor of the 
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leading Protestant church paper of 
Germany, (“ Die Allgemeine Kirch- 
Somme was recently condemn- 
ed to three months’ imprisonment, 
and a considerable pecuniary fine, 
speaking disrepectfully in his paper 
of the United Protestant Church, 
the more orthodox of both persua- 
sions being opposed to sacrificing 
their principles and preferences in 
a union of this kind. 

To show what great amity reigns 
between the Catholic and Protes- 
tant, we need only state, that man 
church edifices, in the poorer vil 
lages, or where one denomination 
is but feebly represented—serve 
both sects; one worshipping on 
Sunday morning, and the other in 
the evening. Their cemeteries are 
sometimes even shared by Jews. 
But as Church and State are the 
rule here, and religious instruction— 
generally by the clergyman of the 
parish—is an essential branch at 
the primary school, these schools 
are always denominational ; not 
precisely in oursense of that word— 
voluntary establishments; for the 
goverment has the direction of 
them all; the appointment of the 
teachers, the determination of their 
salaries, and the assessment and 
collection of the school tax. Gov- 
ernment will, however, grant a 
separate teacher and school to each 
denomination. 

The religious prospects of the 
country, we think are now improv- 
ing,notwithstanding the wide-spread 
rationalism and infidelity, which re- 
ceived a new impetus during the 
revolutionary commotions of the 
last ten years. We cannot, indeed, 
join our author in his wonder, that 
after so many trials and changes, 
there should still be so much genu- 
ine religious sentiment found among 
this people ; for although we read 
of frequent religious wars, we re- 
member no extensive, systematic 
religious persecutions here; and the 
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absence of martyrs, and the bane- 
ful protection of the State may, 
perhaps, in a measure account for 
the little evangelical religion we 
meet with in the Palatinate. 
Having thus hastily sketched 
over the book, with an extract here 
and there, just to give our readers 


an idea of the work itself, and of 
the people it depicts, we now take 
our leave of the author. The work 
has afforded us much pleasure, and 
the review of “ The Palutines,” 
quorum pars fuimus, has been a 
dabor of love. 





A WINTER THOUGHT. 


The wintry sky is dull and cold, 

And heavily fall the shades of night ; 
Its misty mantles are all unrolled, 

To dim the glory of Heaven’s light. 


Within my heart the frosty cold 
Of care is gathering every hour; 
And tears arise while its clouds enfold 
The weary spirit and hide its power. 


See, in the sky a single star 
Is shining down with a cheering ray ; 
Shedding its beauty near and far, 





Melting the chill, white mist away. 


So in my heart the angel Hope, 
Is lifting the lamp of Faith on high; 
Whose steady beams can a pathway ope, 
Leading from earth to a cloudless sky. 





ANACREONTIC.—FROM THE PERSIAN, 


I drink in Schiraz wine 

To a maid divine! 
She loveth me I know; 
For the ruddy glow 
Of the grape-juice bright 
Cheereth my heart to-night. 
Right doth the proverb tell, 
They that are loved drink well. 
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KHANG-HI. 


Khang-hi was sad, with cares of state oppressed, 
And empty pomps that gave nor joy nor rest. 

The long day o’er, his garden walks he sought, 
With sight of nature to refresh his thought; 

As evening darkened, from the terrace high 

He viewed the landscape with a mournful eye; 
Looked o’er the waving woods, where far away 
The parting sunbeams on the mountains lay; 
Saw the vast river rolling through the plain, 

The lowing herds, the fields of ripened grain, 
And all the riches of the fruitful land, 

Dotted with towns, and farms on every hand; 
Allthese beheld, and, “Fruitless are our days,” 
He cried, “and vain the monuments we raise. 
Why toil we thus? What good results from all? 
A few brief days, and all our works shall fall ; 

And we who sat upon this sacred throne, 
Absorbed in silence, dwell with the unknown. 
How blest the poor! They know while yet they live, 
The joys of home, the best that life can give. 

No flatterers mock, no traitors do them wrong; 
They toil and rest, and to themselves belong ; 
While we, exalted to a height so great, 

Forego all ease, and pine away in state. 

Is there on earth so hard a lot as ours, 

Deprived of all, though wielding boundless powers ?” 
The Emperor ceased, and Lao-tseu replied ; 
“Oh, Son of Heaven! the world of life is wide. 
Though each one deem his own the central place, 
One common law rules all of human race. 

Day shines for all; and in the solemn night 

For all alike the peaceful stars are bright. 

Our nature one, alike our joys and woes, 

That seems the greatest which our own heart knows, 
But only seems. Evil and good befall 

As when—thy memory may the days recall— 


’ The Yellow River, swol’n by Autumn rains, 


O’erflows its banks and desolates the plains ; 
Where nodding harvests pleased the sight before, 
The turbid waters sweep without a shore ; 

Alike o’erwhelmed in that tumultuous tide 

The lowly huts, the palaces of pride, 

The great, the low, must meet the grievous hour, 
Their fate controls them with an equal pow’r. 
Thy cares are weighty, but to each is giv’n 
Strength for his task ; and over all is Heav’n.” 
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V. Company comes to take a cup 
of tea,and spend the evening (con- 
tinued.)—The gentleman that you 
see near the fire-place, engaged in 
an animated conversation with my 
uncle, is an old acquaintance; he is 
no other than the silver man of the 
diligence. He is as little a jeweller 
as the commissary of police was 
myself. He is simply the oldest 
clerk in the secretary’s office of the 
city of D , and belongs to 
that race of men who study, night 
and day, Wagenaar and the con- 
tinuations of Wagenaar, the works 
of Lefranc Van Berkhey, and the 
collection of Dutch Proverbs, by 
Tuinmans, and whose other reading 
is restricted to sermons, and voyages 
around the world. He knows how 
to tap his snuff box with dignity, 
and can tell you how candles were 
extinguished before the invention of 
snuffers; and at what price houses 
were hired long years back, of which 
he found an account in some dusty 
papers, belonging to his office. He 
enjoys quite a celebrity as a judge 
of the talents of all preachers, and, 
in a word, whenever some obscure 

uestion presents itselfin any family, 
the decision is left to Mr. Van Nas- 
laan, “who has read so much.” 
Latterly, the pedantry of our youth- 
ful Peter has somewhat injured the 
authority of this distinguished per- 
sonage, because, the student under- 
stands Latin, which is an immense 
advantage. 

Peter and I are seized upon by a 
long, spare gentleman, whose head 
is growing rather bald, and who is 
buttoned up in a long frock-coat: 
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this gentleman’s name is Dorbeen, 
and he has the reputation of saying 
comical things in the most serious 
manner. He interrogates us about 
certain student’s pranks, which, 
since the erection of Universities, 
have been supposed to take place 
each year—which were related to 
me as having taken place among my 
immediate predecessors, and which, 
probably, never happened, and never 
will happen. When he had fin- 
ished the most amusing one, he 
asked for a piece of whalebone, and 
assed it through his pipe, with so 
ong and so grave a face, as effec) 
tually proved how very seriously 
comic he was. Peter took himself 
offin the midst of these delightful 
stories, smoked desperately, and 
when his pipe was out, filled another, 

Meanwhile,I burned with anxiet 
to become better acquainted wit 
the ladies. 

“The gentlemen, no doubt, pre- 
fer keeping to their wine,” said my 
gvod aunt, “but, perhaps, Peter, 
you will take a cup of slemp* with 
us ?” 

“T will do the same, my dear 
aunt,” I said, going up and helping 
her to lift the great tin kettle. 

Do you wish to know for whom 
I filled the cups? It was first for 
an honourable lady, who, like my 
aunt, was very busy knitting, but 
who was far more fashionably 
dressed, and was the lawful wife of 
the distinguished clerk; then, for 
the sister of that gentleman, a very 
worthy person, aged forty, with eyes 
like a calf, and an appearance of 
general mildness. She lived with 





*Warm drink, made principally of wine and eggs. 
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them, and paid for this privilege, by 
superintending the washing, darn- 
ing the stockings, making over the 
bonnets, and wearing out the old 
dresses of her sister-in-law. Next, 
came the daughter of the house, 
Koosjen,* a young girl, about 
seventeen, who, with her braided 
brown hair, and her pink dress, 
wascharming. Lastly, I served the 
magnificent spouse of the broker, 
Dorbeen, who was the only person 
in company laying claim to nobility; 
she wore an enormous cap, trimmed 
with flame-coloured ribbons, and a 
gold buckle, not less enormous, at 
her waist. 

M’me Van Naslaan was a very 
prudent lady, who made the wisest 
discoveries. She had found out, for 


instance, that a draft of cold air is 
more disagreeable than a simply 
chilly atmosphere; she also thought 
that on a warm day, a little breeze 
was very pleasant; she had re- 
marked that when one loses a great 


deal, there is consolation in still 
having something left; she had dis- 
covered that when you are accus- 
tomed to a thing, you miss it more 
than you would have done had you 
not been accustomed to it; and by 
dint of cautiously putting forward 
these astounding facts, with the air 
of one who knows still more, than 
they tell, M’me Van Naslaan had 
acquired the reputation, in her cir- 
cle, of being a woman of great per- 
spicacity. 

M’me Dorbeen, on the contrary, 
was'a gossip, proud of her birth, of 
her cap, and of her husband. I 
had heard of her as a person who 
recited poetry very prettily, and I 
easily believed this, seeing that she 
did not pronounce her 1's, and that 
she rolled her eyes incessantly. 

With the exception of Mietjen 
Van Naslaan, who had no peculiar- 
ities, and was only a “good crea- 
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ture,” and the charming Koosjen, 
who spoke very little, the other la- 
dies all chattered incessantly, and 
the gentlemen did their best in the 
same line. Here is a specimen: 

“See here, my good M’me Stas- 
tok,” said M’me Van Naslaan, put- 
ting down her knitting, and laying 
her forefinger on my aunt’s hand: 
“see here, my dear M’me Stastok, 
you need’nt tell me anything about 
it; I know, (here, she winked sig- 
nificantly) I know all that perfectly : 
I know these people thoroughly, 
and as soon as I heard that Cath- 
erine had taken that into her head, 
I knew how the business would 
end.” She resumed her knitting, 
and counted the stitches of a new 
round. \ 

“Yes, Koosjen,” said M’me Dor- 
been, with great volubility, leaning 
across Mietjen Van Naslaan, so that 
her red ribbons almost put out the 
poor soul’s eyes “Yes, Koosjen, 
you can’t imagine how much Dor- 
been has to do. This morning, Mr. 
Van der Helm,” (I mustsuggest that 
this is the great man of the city, 
and Dorbeen manages his affairs,) 
“this very morning, Mr. Van der 
Helm came to speak to him before 
breakfast—he was going to hunt, 
and must speak to Dorbeen before 
he went. Fortunately, he is very 
intimate with us, and it made no 
difference that Dorbeen was not yet 
dressed,—and this is the way every 
day: as for me, I am kept very 
busy with the children, and what- 
ever 1 do, Dorbeen approves of it. 
I say, “I am going to do this,” and 
he never objects.” 

“Miss Mietjen, do take another 
cream-puff,”, my aunt says, “you 
don’t wish any, either, Koosjen ? 
Goodness gracious! my daughter, 
it is a long time since I have seen 
you here! And I remember so 
well when you used to play with 





*Diminutive for Cornelia. 
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Peter. Yes, yes, little children 
grow big, Koosjen !” 

“Tt is what I often say,” remarks 
M’me Van Naslaan. “How time 
goes! Really, the older one gets, 
the faster time flies. But youth, 
my child, as I constantly tell Koos- 
jen, youth,—learn that from me,— 
youth never returns.” 

Near the fire-place, Mr. Van Nas- 
laan’s voice was audible. 

“These are the things,” he was 
saying, with solemn slowness, inter- 
rupting the phrase by a steady and 
regular succession of puffs of smoke, 
“these things, my good friend, 
(phou!) which make us (phou!) 
unfortunate, (phou!) you...... 
(phou!).... 1 (phou!) and many 
others. And our grandfathers”... 
he took his pipe from his mouth to 
give, while speaking, little taps 
upon the third button of my uncle’s 
coat—“ our grandfathers .... Lask 
you if we are better than they were, 
our grandfathers did not trouble 
themselves about such matters.” 

“ No,” declared my unele, filling 
afresh pipe with noble exultation, 
“they were different sort of men. 
They knew—Peter, give me the 
chafing-dish ;*—they knew how to 
roll up their sleeves, although I say 
it myself—and as I always say, 
they knew the value of time. A 
father of a family was dressed and 
shaved every morning a quarter be- 
fore six o’clock. Find me that, 
now |” 

And putting his pipe on the chaf- 
ing dish, he drew in his breath so 
hard to kindle it, that he was almost 
choked in the effort, but repeated, 
suffocatingly, 

“Find me that, now.” 

“ Yes, my dear fellow,” said Dor- 
been to Peter, almost dragging off 
one of the gilt buttons, adorning 
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my cousin’s old-new coat, (the con- 
versation had turned upon the rich- 
est of the students at Utrecht,) yes, 
his father is called Goedlaken, but 
he ought to be named Goulaken.”} 

This was the style of the witty 
sayings, for which Mr. Dorbeen was 
so justly celebrated ; and as Peter 
laughed very much, and as my un- 
cle, who had heard it, nodded, 
smiled, and repeated it to Mr. Van 
Naslaan, M’me Dorbeen perceived 
that there was some pleasantry on 
foot, so, raising her flaming ribboned 
head, she said, in the most insinua- 
ting tone— 

“My dear Dorbeen, say some- 
thing to the ladies, too.” 

Every body became silent, and 
fixed their eyes on the person thus 
addressed. 

“My dear treasure,” answered 
Dorbeen, with an amiable smile, 
“these ladies have already heard a 
great many things from me, this 
evening.” 

“How so?” asked Madame. 

“They have done nothing but 
listen to you, my angel, and are not 
you a part of myself?” he replied, 
in the most seriously-comic manner. 

Every body laughed, except Koos- 
jen, who gave such a forced smile, 
that Madame Dorbeen thought her- 
self called upon to say, with a sim- 

er, “Oh, Koosjen, he is always 
like that! Never get married, my 
child, for husbands al ways treat their 
wives that way.” 

Peter, who had ventured to come 
and stand behind Koosjen’s chair, 
visibly grew pale. He felt that he 
could never treat any woman in 
that way, were it even his own 
wife. 

As the wall had fallen, which 
in such assemblages,—assemblages 
that in D———— are called “ re- 





*This is a brass receptacle, filled with burning fuel, on which the pipe is placed 


to light it. 


fAn untranslatable play upon the words: Goedlaken signifies good cloth ; 


Goulaken, cloth of gold. 
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ceptions,” or “dress-pipes,” or a 
“fancy bread and butter,”—as the 
wall, we say, which, at these parties, 
separates the gentlemen from the 
ladies, had fallen, a sort of fraterni- 
zation took place; and, as M’me 
Dorbeen had become very unex- 
pectedly the centre of attraction, 
my uncle considered the moment 
propitious to make a request that 
he had for some time been cogita- 
ting. 

“ Madame,” he said, “ you ought 
now to bestow upon us a great 
pleasure.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Stastok !” and 
then, with that modesty so natural 
to genius, she turned to M’me Van 
Naslaan, exclaiming, 

“What a charming coilar you 
have on!” 

“Yes, ma’am, I say, dear goods, 
good goods. I think that the best 
things last longest. I saw this col- 
lar in Van Drommelin’s shop, and I 
said to my children, ‘at my next 
anniversary’.....” 

“ Look here,” said Mr. Stastok to 
Mr. Dorbeen, “ you must get your 
lady to recite something for us.” 

“Lord my time! you must recite 
something presently, ma’am !” put 
in my aunt, with as much empha- 
sis on the ‘presently’ as politeness 
permitted. 

“Oh, please,” said Koosjen, with 
a charmingly pleading look. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mietjen of the 
calf-eyes. 

“You must not hurry M’me Dor- 
been too much.” said my aunt. 

“ No,” said M’me Dorbeen, “ but 
if I must, I must, I suppose. What 
will you have? I will give you 
‘The Rhine.” 

And seizing her scissors, which 
she opened at the commencement 
of each verse, and closed at the end, 
M’me Dorbeen, in a voice some- 
what husky from emotion, swim- 


*One of the greatest poets of the Netherlands. 
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mingly began. But when she 
reached 


“ 





winter’s icy chains.” 

she stopped, put her handkerchief 
to her mouth, and had a violent fit 
of coughing. She started again, 
and again could not get beyond 


“ 





winter’s icy chains.” 

M’me Van Naslaan evidently 
perceived that there was something 
beneath this cough. M’me Dor- 
been grew as red as her ribbons, 
looked hard at the lamp, and re- 
peated a third time, to help her 
memory, 


“cc 





winter's icy chains.” 

Silence again. 

“These wintry chains seem to 
chain up your tongue, my dear,” 
remarked Mr. Dorbeen, very serious- 
ly, and very comically. 

“Fye! for shame!” she cried, “I 
had just caught it, and you have 
made me lose it. Wait—ah, yes!” 

“Again it bathes these venerated 

shores.” 

And raising her voice very high, 
M’me Dorbeen made a fresh and 
successful start. At the third verse, 
she began to roll her eves; at the 
fourth, I feared they would leave 
their sockets, and, in this wonderful 
style, maltreating outrageously the 
chef @ ccuvre of the great Borgers,* 
rolling her eyes, disregarding her 
r’s, drawling and screaming alter- 
nately, she reached 
“Ah! give this land its name,—call it 

den, 
The roses there——” 
when suddenly, from the table, 
broke out the well-known air: 
“From Deutchland I come, 
With my light wares all laden.” 

It was the musical box that my 
aunt had wound up a few minutes 
previously, while she pretended to 
be searching for some spoons in a 
little tray, in front of the elephant. 
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I understood then, why she had 
been so urgent in wishing to delay 
M’me Dorbeen’s recitation. 

This good lady stopped rolling 
her eyes, and exclaimed, 

“ What is that?” 

“Tt is a waltz,” said herhusband. 

“Don’t be vexed, my dear friend,” 
said my aunt, supplicatingly, “I 
had wound it up. It is my musical 
lamp. It isa queer sort of thing— 
you never know when it is going to 
start; you wind it up and it goes 
off after a while. I wished to sur- 
prise you all with it—I thought you 
would not say your verses till later, 
and now this music comes when it 
is not wanted.” 

My aunt was so confused that 
she would willingly have shivered 
in pieces her precious elephant ; but 
nothing could be done, and the 
aforesaid animal recklessly pursued 

“Buy a broom! buy a broom!” 


It was a very irritating noise to 
M’mne Dorbeen, whoinwardly shook 
with anger; but she bore it very 
well, and, after having sipped a cup 
of slemp, said, “It makes no differ- 
ence—the piece was nearly finished ; 
my friends don’t lose much. Koos- 
jen will recite something now, won’t 
she?” 

Koosjen blushed, and looked at 
her mother. 

“I don’t know any thing, do I, 
mamma 2” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Mr. Dor- 
been, “ the tune changes.” 

And, in reality, as the elephant 
knew three airs, it was now busily 
engaged upon Louis Philippe’s fa- 
vourite melody, “ Ow pent-on étre 
mieux qu’an sein de sa famille,” 
and until it had played out its 
whole collection, there could be no 
conversation. At last the greatest 
of quadrupeds finished his concert 
by an abrupt and plaintive squeal. 

Mamma Van Naslaan seemed to 
be of a different opinion from her 
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dear daughter on the subject in 
question. Far from thinking that 
her Koosjen knew nothing, she was 
convinced that the young lady had 
a list of verses at command, and 
M’e Dorbeen said, 

“But, Koosjen, you ought to re- 
cite something. I have done my 
share.” 

My aunt cried, “Oh, if you 
please !” 

And Mr. Dorbeen added, rhym- 
ingly, with his best serious-comic 
accent: 

** Come Kose, 
Charming rose !” 

And Mietjen, who was only a 
good creature, put in her “Oh, 
yes!” Mr. Stastok,Sr., said “Come!” 
and refilled his pipe, and Mr. Stas- 
tok, Jr., grew so valiant as to re- 
peat, blushing furiously, his mother’s 
“Oh! if you please !” 

But the charming child coloured 
so much, and was so embarrassed, 
an begged so piteously to be ex- 
cused, that my aunt good-humour- 
edly said: 

“ Koosjen is afraid of the stranger 
gentleman: I think that we will 
gratify her if we let her off for this 
time.” 

Upon which, M’me Dorbeen, fix- 
ing her eves obstinately on the ele- 
phant’s trunk, suggested, timidly 
and affectedly, 

“The stranger gentleman ought 
to make up for it. Mr. Hildebrand 
must know some little thing.” 

“That will be delightful,” said 
every body, and my uncle turned 
round to consult the clock earnestly. 
Not for worlds would he have had 
the evening party degenerate into a 
midnight festival. 

Fresh pipes were filled, the gen- 
tlemen returned to their seats, Mr. 
Van Naslaan with a sigh, Mr. Dor- 
been with the look of a connoisseur, 
Peter with a glance of disdain, and 
my uncle with the air of a man 
who has just studied his clock, and 
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has discovered that it is half-past 
nine. I did not trouble myself 
about these gentlemen, but took 
eare to place myself directly in 
front of Koosjen’s pretty face—one 
ought to have something for one’s 
amiability. 

“T shall recite,” I said, “some ex- 
quisite lines, translated by a friend 
of mine, from the French.” 

“French!” repeated Mr. Van 
Naslaan, and he glanced uneasily 
at my uncle. 

There was a profound silence: 
none of the ladies ventured to look 
at the speaker, (on account of their 
extreme modesty,) with the excep- 
tion of M’me Dorbeen, who, per- 
haps, wished to know if her succes- 
sor understood the art of rolling his 
eyes. As for Koosjen, she buried 
herselfin her scalloping, and Icould 
only see the dividing line of her 
brown hair. [ began: 

* When the child appears—” 

“Pie..ie..iep!” said the door, 
slowly opening, and there appeared, 
not a child, but the ancient cook, 
in her white wrapper, staggering 
under the weight of the collation, 
which consisted of a quantity of 
rolls, with cheese and smoked beef; 
and an immense provision of pastry, 
in the form of stars, lozenges, rings, 
leaves and fish, and which, in spite 
of their ditferent shapes, owe their 
mathematical name of evenveel,* 
to the fact that they all contain the 
same quantity of paste. 

M’me Dorbeen could not restrain 
a little smile of satisfaction. 

The plates were handed round, 
and I revenged myself on an even- 
veel, for the mischief it had done. 
Having eaten my cake, I took cour- 
age, and began again, although I 
saw that the effect of the first stanza 
was marred by the accident, and, 
evidently, Mr. Dorbeen was think- 
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ing, with comic gravity, of the 
“child” that appeared. 

My success was unbounded, in 
this fine poem of Victor Hugo’s. 

“Lord my time! nephew Hilde- 
brand,” exclaimed my aunt, “nephew 
Tlildebrand, that is beautiful !” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mietjen, with her 
eyes more prominent than ever. 

“T think, however,” said M’me 
Van Naslaan, “that one must be a 
mother to understand their beauty.” 

“Yes, indeed, M’me Van Nas- 
Jaan,” rejoined M’me Dorbeen, 
“but they are lovely; the poetry is 
exquisite! (she emphasized poetry.) 
She meant “as for the way the 
verses were delivered, that might 
have been better.” 

Koosjen was not a mother, so, of 
course, she could not appreciate the 
poem, according to these ladies; 
but her eyes were moist and bril- 
liant, and her cheeks were pale with 
a beautiful emotion. 

“Who wrote that?’ asked Mr. 
Van Naslaan. 

“Victor Hugo, sir.” 

“Victor Hugo,” he repeated, 
placing the Teutonic accent on the 
first syllable, and pronouncing the 
name as if, instead of one French g, 
there were twenty-five good gutteral 
Dutch g’s. “I thought that man 
had written nothing but horrors. I 
saw in the “Literary Review,” it 
seenis to me, but, I don’t exactly 
remember. I thought he was a 
bloody sort of man.” 

“T don’t know, sir,” I replied. 

“Don’t you mistake him for 
Jacques Julin?” asked the broker. 

‘: Perhaps so,” said Mr. Van Nas- 
laan. 

“Oh, these Frenchmen,” remarked 
my uncle, “they are a wonderful 
people, although I say it myself?” 

“Do you know a book of poems 
that I think charming?” said M’me 
Van Naslaan, with a circular glance 


* Equivalent—equal proportion. 
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at the company, “It is the Utility 
of Disgraces.” 

“ What?” asked Mr. Dorbeen, 
more comically and more gravely 
than ever, “What? The ‘ Utility 
of the Graces ! i 

A burst of laughter saluted this 
pleasantry, and embarrassed M’me 
Van Naslaan, but the conversation 
soon became general and animated. 
I was a good deal occupied with 
the lovely Koosjen, and Peter did 
not quit the back of her chair. I 
tried several times to induce him to 
recite something, to sing, or to sac- 
rifice himself in some way, but he 
only answered with a crabbed coun- 
tenance, “ Nonsense!” or “ Really! 
I don't ‘know anything,” and I did 
not like to push the matter too far, 
for I saw my uncle watching the 
elock again. Besides, if we include 
the musical elephant, it must be 
acknowledged that the Stastok fam- 
ily had sufficiently contributed to 
the evening's entertainments. 

The party ended joyously. All 
the ladies and the two gentlemen 
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thanked Mr. and Mrs. Stastok for 
their amiable reception, and Peter, 
for his agreeable society ; the host 
and hostess solemnly promised to 
come and take their revenge; the 
two gentlemen made mistakes about 
eac ‘he other’s hats; my aunt, with 
herown hands, aided the |: adies with 
their mantles, (all except Koosjen’s, 
hers, I saw after myself,) and when 
each had been accommodated with 
the collar of her dress above, or 
beneath the cloak, as suited her 
fancy, the company separated at 
half: past eleven o'clock, perfectly 
satisfied with each other. All pleas- 
ure was over, except for the maid- 
servant, who, with an indifferent 
air, let fall into her willing palm, 
the quarter-florins that eac h guest 
deposited with her on leaving. 

My uncle was sleepy, although 
he said it himseif. Lord, my time ! 
how much my aunt had to do. 
“Really” was in an ill-humour. In 
the midst of this state of things, I 
went to bed. 


(To be Continued.) 


THE 


SEA. 


Heaving, restless sea! 
Surging evermore 
Against the shore 

Complainingly. 


Breaking into foam 
On the barren beach; 
Mournful of speech 
Thy waters come. 


Heaving, restless heart, 
On the shore of life, 
Breaking in strife 

Till time depart ; 


Chafing. unrepress’d 
On the barren earth; 
Still reaching forth, 

Yearning for rest. 
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HAYNE: A DIRGE. 


Let the death bell toll, for the parting soul, 
It has paid for the pomp at a fearful price; 
Spread gloom o’er the walls of your stately halls. 
And deck your homes with each drear device; 
For the city lies strangled by hostile power, 
And the tyrant’s foot is on temple and tower, 
Yet one brave heart in that desolate hour, 
Now makes himself ready for sacrifice! 


II. 


And the toll of the bell, shall answer well, 
As it lifts his soul o’er the tyrant’s aim: 
And well he knows, that the hate of foes, 
Shall win from his people a deathless name; 
He sees the black coffin his couch beside,* 
And the hangman cowers at his glance of pride,t 
While he walks his cell with a sovereign stride, 
Since he feels that the morrow shall bring him fame. 


III. 


With the morrow is Fame, but a death of shame. 
A mortal agony first, and then, 

A glad release to the realms of peace, 
And a memory living ’mongst living men; 

He hath led to the battle a noble band; 

Hath fought the good fight for his father-land; 

He hath won, he hath lost; but his battle brand 
Shall flash in the eyes of his foes again! 


IV. 


There are hands that shall wield, in the tented field, 
The weapon so sacred in Freedom’s sight ; 
And souls that shall rise, ere the martyr dies, 
And pledge to his manes a deathless plight ; 
Never, while hostile foot shall tread, 
The soil where the Sire bas fought and bled, 


* Hayne’s coffin was thrust into his cell the night before his execution—a wan- 
ton cruelty, without excuse. It was covered with black crape, byt trimmed with 
a white fringe, to ridicule, as was supposed, the united colours of America and 
France. 

+ The hangman was unknown; he attended at the place of execution, masked 
and muffled. 
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To wreathe the good weapons whose flash hath shed, 
For the cause of his people a glorious light! 


Vv. 


There are friends who come in the hour of his doom, 
Of gloom and of doom; but they have no fear ; 

But they cower, with their grief, for the noble chief, 
Who answers their pleadings with words of cheer! 

To the boy at his side, he says—* My son, 


° “io 
Be true to your country, for though but one, 
You are one of a thousand, and realms are won, 
Where a single great son shall in arms appear! # 
vI. 
And the death-bells toll, for the parting soul, 
And he walks ’mid the ranks ofthe marshall’d foe, 
And he smiles as he sees that the balconies, 
And windows have none who would see the show. 
There is silence deep in each mansion proud, 
Dread as deep, with no moaning loud, 
But the citizen feels as the deathly shroud 
Were wrapping himself in that common wo! f 
VII. 
Lo! the British are here, and the Hessians there, ¢ 
And they form the square, round the scaffold high; Vr 


And the martyr comes, to the sound of drums, 
And will show, by his death, how the brave should die, 
He utters his prayer, that his God will spare, 
3ut none to the Tyrant that’s sovereign there ; 
And with brow erect, and soul above fear. 
He dies for his country’s liberty. 


* See the Biographer for the literal speech of Hayne to his son. The calm dig- 
nity of his demeanor, equally free from fear and ostentation, is evinced through- 
out his whole deportment. 

+ The houses of the citizens were all carefully shut up during the time occu- 
pied in the procession and execution; and none but the British, Hessians, and 
the more malignant of the tories—who were also mostly Europeans—were to be 
seen. Hayne walked to the place of execution, attended by Dr. Ramsay, (who 
carried the umbrella over his head) and a few other friends. 

t The military escort consisted of three hundred men. The place of execution 
was just without the city lines, near Radeliffe’s Garden, nearly in front, and within 
1 stone’s throw ofthe present Orphan Touse Building. The troops formed ahol- 
low square aroundthe scaffold, the British troops occupying the front and rear, the 
Hessians on the right and left. 
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THE PORTUGUESE 


The Portuguese nation of the 
present day, with its cramped po- 
litical principles, its lack of all 
ability and activity, and its insigni- 
ficance amongst the nations of the 
world, can give us no idea of what 
Portugal once was. Now her af- 
fairs are considered of so little im- 
portance as scarcely to merit news- 
paper mention. We have a con- 
sul at Lisbon, and there our rela- 
tion with her ceases. The free city 
of Hamburgh exercises a greater 
influence in European affairs, po- 
litically probably, certainly finan- 
cially. But the time was, and well 
may her sons look back to it with 
pride and sorrow, when Portugal 
ranked foremost of all, when by 
the sanction of the Pope she shared 
with Spain all the unknown world, 
when her armies prevailed in Afri- 
ea, and Asia, and her navy was vic- 
torious in all the eastern seas, and 
when she had her Camoens to im- 
mortalize it all. 

Before this period Portugal can- 
not be said to have attained any 
eminence, although her poet puts 
an exceedingly glowing account of 
her early history in the mouth of 
his hero. Even this would not, 
however, lead one to infer a very 
happy and prosperous condition, 
unless military superiority and suc- 
cesses be considered the height of 
national prosperity. From the time 
that Portugal was elevated to the 
dignity of a kingdom until Henry 
the Navigator, by his genius and 
enterprise, gave an impulse to her 
progress, her temple of Janus was 
scarcely ever shut, but her wars 
were never the means of any great 
undertaking. The course in which 
she was steered was never forwards 
into the harbors of civilization, her 
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AND THEIR POET. 


helmsmen were not skillful men. 
Some of them it must, in justice, 
be admitted, were not bad, but 
none were so far ahead of their 
times, or possessed character enough 
to be able by the influence of their 
own exertions to raise her above 
the condition of an unimportant 
territory. Her commerce, her litera- 
ture, her whole social and political 
existence were bound down by fet- 
ters which required more than or- 
dinary agencies to burst them. To 
Henry, the Navigator, is due the 
praise of having rescued her from 
this condition. He lent his whole 
strength to the encouragement of a 
liberal commercial principle. From 
Sagrez, a town and harbor of his 
own construction, whither he retir- 
ed from the bustle and immorality 
of the court, he sent forth many a 
well-equipped ship to explore the 
African coast, and establish a friend- 
ly relation with the natives. He 
taught mariners the application of 
the needle, and of longitude and 
latitude for nautical purposes, and 
above all, he knew upon whom to 
fix for the accomplishment of his 
great schemes. Of all the men 
whom he fitted out and directed, 
none proved themselves unworthy 
of the charge. Most nobly did 
this great man prepare the way for 
The Great Discoverer. 

Awakened to a sense of her own 
importance, Portugal soon gave in- 
dications of her strength, and took 
her stand with the leading nations 
of Europe. It was what Peschell 
calls ‘ die Zeit der Ent deckungen,” 
a period when all the naval powers 
of Europe became restless with the 
hope of receiving a share of the 
territorial spoils, and when it was 
deemed the greatest honor fora 
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man to have discovered some dis- 
tant land. Soldiers and sailors in 
company on frail barks left the 
shores of Europe, impelled by an 
irresistable longing for discoveries 
in distant seas. It was the pre- 
dominating idea of the active minds 
of awakened Europe. Young and 
old, rich and poor, noble and peas- 
ant flocked to the ships impelled 
by this one desire, until, at length, 
it seized the governments, and be- 
came the policy of nations. Ex- 
perience and acquaintance with the 
compass strengthened the self-con- 
fidence of the mariners, and leav- 

ing the beaten track they steered 
far out into the waters of unknown 
regions. Portugal was first in this 
ardent pursuit of power, wealth, 
and knowledge on the high seas, 
Passing Cape Pam, then known as 
the Ultima Thule of the southern 
world, Bartholomew Diaz _pene- 
trated as far as the Cape of Good 
Hope. Perhaps to him would have 
belonged the honor of having dis- 
covered the way to India, had he 
not met an insurmountable obsta- 
cle in the obstinacy of his men. 
Compelled by them to return, the 
enthusistic old discoverer planted a 
cross on the shore, and hugged it, 
and wept over it as if taking leave 

forever of some beloved friend. 
The sea hero, Vasco de Gama, 
with greater success, and perhaps 
greater resolution, rounded the 
stormy cape, aad after a voyage of 
the greatest dangers, amidst which 
he displayed the intrepidity and 
wisdom of a superior mind, brought 
his ships safely into the long 
yearned for harbor of Calcutta. 
The way having been opened others 
followed, and sometimes justly and 
judiciously, at other times unjustly 
and injudiciously, the Portuguese 
power was spread. Alonzo Albu- 
querque and Duarte Pacheco, both 
of whom died in ill favor, the one 
in an alms house, the other in a 
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foreign land, contributed vastly, by 
their master strokes of policy and 
valor, to the foundation of a Por- 
tuguese empire in India. The 
Moors, their greatest enemies, were 
obliged to give way before the ad- 
yancing tide of civilization, which 
poured down upon Southern Asia. 
An immense empire, embracing all 
the peninsulas and islands of those 
seas, improving the condition of 
the natives, and bringing them 
within the pale of civilized life, 
rose in imagination before those 
mighty conquerors—rose in imagi- 
nation before the lofty mind of 
Camoens, when he sang his immor- 
tal sony. How little ‘did he think 
that he should live to see his be- 
loved country absorbed by the 
Spanish monarchy, and that the 
honors he was predicting for Por- 
tugal should be reaped hundreds of 
years afterwards by another land! 
The fall of Portugal and of her 
colonies was sudden as their rise 
was rapid. Never having been 
able properly to rule herself, how 
could she support foreign depen- 
dants: Not possessing, herself, the 
power of self government, how 
could she impart it to others? 
There is, indeed, but one race, as has 
been well remarked by a former 
lecturer in our State college, that 
has ever implanted this ennobling 
spirit of self-government in the 
breasts of her offspring, and that 
race is the Anglo-Saxon, whose 
representative is England. Eng- 
land is the mother, who made the 
gift, and we may look upon our 
own government as an example of 
its workings. Whilst the showy 
but feeble governments set up by 
Spain, France and Portugal, in 
their American colonies, have 
either crumbled away or remained 
motionless and helpless, ours has 
taken her stand amongst the first 
powers of the world. Whether 
England will succeed in the east as 
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well as she has in the west, re- 
mains yet to be seen, for although 
Victoria has for some time virtu- 
ally held the government of India 
in her hands, still she governed in 
the name of another—she was not 
Empress of India until the 1st of 
September, 1858. Portugal never 
owed any of her prosperity, or that 
of her colonies, to a well-adapted 
and well-regulated administration 
of her affairs. Her reigns were 
nearly all marked with the shal- 
lowness of insignificance, and if she 
did at one time succeed in shaking 
off the narrow spirit which retarded 
her progress and in taking her 
place amongst the great nations 
of the continent, this was from an 
entirely different cause. It was the 
commercial spirit of the age di- 
rected by a few great men that 
gave her this temporary prosperity. 
They did, for a while, raise her up 
to and above the rest, but, unsup- 
ported by the nation at large, their 
labors could not have a lasting ef- 
fect. As long as their services 
were felt, Portugal prospered, but 
when they were gone, she sank 
rapidly and silently, and a silent 
falling into ruin is always the most 
complete destruction. Since then 
nothing has been able to improve 
her political condition. She has 
become the object of conquest for 
strangers, and when the bold in- 
truder has trod upon her ground, 
lodged in her cities and feasted on 
her fruits, she has been too weak 
to raise a hand in her defence. 
Witness her when she caught Na- 
poleon’s eager eye and became the 
object of his insatiable desires. Did 
her sons rise to a man and arm 
themselves for the dreadful strug- 
gle? Far from it; had this been 
her only resource she would have 
quickly yielded before the blue 
uniform, and would have become 
another dependency of the French 
Empire. She was rescued by the 
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very nation that was the owner of 
her eastern realm. 

It was in the midst of the great 
and unique period of maritime dis- 
coveries, to which I have referred, 
that Camoens lived. He was of 
noble descent. His father, the cap- 
tain of a vessel, lost his life by ship- 
wreck, but his mother was still 
able to pay his expenses at Coim- 
bra, where he studied with great 
success. After he had finished his 
studies he appeared at court—a 
court possessing far more of the 
intriguing disposition and aban- 
doned character of the French, 
than of the stern dignity and strict 
bearing of the Spanish court. Un- 
like the Court of Francis I, how- 
ever, this was not the place for the 
proper appreciation of worth, as the 
life of Camoens will abundantly 
show. 

In personal appearance Camoens 
is described at this time as being 
handsome, and in manners fasci- 
nating. Nico!as Antonio thus 
writes of him: “Mediocri statura 
fuit, et carne plena, capillis usque 
ad ecroci calorem flavescentibus, 
maxime in juveritute. Eminebat 
ei frons, et medius nasus, caetera 
longus, et in fine crassiusculus.” 
Possessing an agreeable appear- 
ance and placed in the midst of all 
the fascinations of a court life, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at, that 
Camoens followed the example of 
all around him and lived a life of 
dissipation. Among the foolish 
things he did at this time was fall- 
irg in love, and in this he went 
farther even than men ordinarily 
do, for they reserve to themselves 
the power of revocation whilst he 
fell in love deeply, irrecoverably. 
He was, however, on account of 
inferiority in rank, thwarted in his 
love affairs by the relations of the 
lady. His passionate temper could 
brook with no opposition, and he 
became involved in disputes with 
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them, until by their influence he 
was banished. Catherine D’Attayde 
was, therefore, the first cause of all 
his misfortunes, and yet when 
thousands of miles separated him 
from his beloved “ Vaterland ” her 
image was constantly before him. 
His soul yearned for her and his 
grief found vent in words, such as 
these : 
“ While prest with woes from which it 
cannot flee, 
My fancy sinks; and sluiuber seals 
my eyes 
Her spirit hastens in my dreams to 
rise, 
Who was, in life, but as a dream to me. 
O’er a drear waste, so wide no eye can 


see. 
How far its sense—evading limit 
lies, 
I follow her quick step, but ah! she 
flies ! 
Our distance widening by fate’s stern 
decree. 
Fly not from me, kind shadow! I ex- 
claim— 


She with fix’d eyes that her 
thoughts reveal, 
And seem to say, “ forbear thy fond 
design,” 
Still flies—I call her, but her half-formed 


soft 


name 

Dies on my falt’ring tongue—I wake 
and feel 

Not e’en one short delusion may be 
mine.’ 


In accordance with the patriotic 
sentiments he had always professed, 
and from which not even the stern 
decree of so unmerited a banish- 
ment could wean him: the luckless 
lover armed himself in defence of 
his country, and henceforth earned 
the double wreath of the warrior 
and the poet under the standard of 
the very king who had denied him 
his protection. In the intervals of 
battle, when the weary soldier was 
resting from his bloody work, the 

varrior-poet who had shared boldly 
in the labors of the day, would send 
forth loud chants in honor of Port- 
uguese valor. “As danger kindled 
his genius, so genius animated his 
courage.” And thus Camoens 
added a brilliant name to the list 
of those illustrious men in literature 
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and science who made their ap- 
prenticeship of active life in the 
camp. Like him, the great Cer- 
vantes fought in his youth, when, 
as a German poet sings— 

“ He lost his right arm at Lepanto, 
And wrote Don Quixote with his left.” 

Garcilaso fell before the totter- 
ing walls of Tunis. Des Cartes, 
the greatest philosopher of F rance, 
was a soldier in active service in 
his youth. Ercilla composed at 
night his beautiful Araucana, in 
which he sang the deeds of his 
army in the day. Lope de Vega 
lived to mourn the destruction of 
the Invincible Armada, in which 
he served, and Calderon fought in 
many a battle before he became a 
priest, and as soldier and as priest 
he sang his Castilian songs. But 
none have surpassed the Portuguese 
Camoens either in deeds of valor 
or in the glory of song. 

In the naval engagement with 
the Moors a splinter from the shat- 
tered ship blinded his right eye. 
In this condition he returned to 
Portugal, in hopes that he might 
receive some recompense worthy 
of his toils, but all his works, 
whether literary or military, were 
alike disregarded. With no means 
of support, and neglected by all, 
he was forced into voluntary exile. 
When he left the shores of Portu- 
gal he is said to have exclaimed, in 
the words engraved upon the tomb 
of Scipio Africanus, “ Jngrata pa- 
tria, non possidebis ossa mea.” 

He sailed for India, and had no 
sooner arrived there than he took 
part in an expedition against the 
Moors. He acquitted himself with 
distinguished bravery. This seems, 
however, in no way to have estab- 
lished his good fortune, for he was 
presently banished on the ground 
of having written a satire against 
some of the government officers. 
He then sought refuge in Macao, 
where he obtained the position of 
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“commissary of the estates of the 
defunct ;” an office from the earn- 
ings of which he was able to lay 
by a little to support him in his 
old age. In a grotto, surrounded 
by all the charms which the east 
could shower around him, he com- 
posed the Lusiad, one of the great- 
est epics, the noblest of the produc- 
tions of his fertile genius. The 
grotto to this day retains the name 
of “The Grotto of Camoens,” and 
owes its preservation to English 
hands. So many essays and com- 
mentaries have been written upon 
this poem that it would be useless, 
even if possible, for me to add 
another to the number. Besides, 
it would be entirely out of the 
question to compress within proper 
limits any remarks which might 
serve to throw light upon the sub- 
ject. Indeed, no criticism and no 
extractscan give a clear and definite 
idea of the works to which they 
refer. This can be collected only 
from the work itself, and I prefer 
to request every one who has not 
read the Lusiad -of Camoens to 
make it an object of study. It has 
been translated into almost all the 
languages of civilized nations, and 
can now be read by every one. 
They can then best judge for them- 
selves whether any of the severe 
attacks that have been made upon 
it have any foundation. The voy- 
age of Vasco de Gama is the suo- 
ject of the poem, and we can well 
imagine such a bard growing en- 
thusiastic in the pursuit of such a 
theme. He does not, however, 
strictly confine himself to his im- 
mediate subject, but introduces 
others of equal interest, as where 
Gama is made to relate to the sov- 
ereign of Melinda the history of 
Portugal. As a representation of 
historical incidents the Lusiad has 
been ranked by some above Tasso’s 
Jerusalem Delivered, Its success 
was complete. The exquisite mel- 
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ody of its verse, the lofty feeling 
and disinterested love of country 
which it discloses made it the favo- 
rite of the Portuguese of all classes, 
Its beautiful stanzas were sung with 
equal enthusiasm by the rich in 
their halls and the poor in the 
streets. The most distinguishing 
feature is the strong vein of patri- 
otic feeling which appears through- 
out the whole, It was scarcely to be 
expected at that time that oneso mal- 
treated should still remain so firm. 

After Camoens had lived in Macao 
several years he gave up his em- 
ployment, and took passage for 
Goa. On the way there he was 
wrecked, and saved himself on a 
plank to which he clung with one 
hand, while he held his poems in 
the other. So near destruction 
was the now immortal Lusiad! All 
of his little fortune, however, went 
down with the ship, and he was 
left friendless and alone on an un- 
known shore. 


“Now blest with all the wealth fond 
hope could crave, 

Soon [ beheld that wealth beneath the 
wave, 

For ever lost :—myself escaped alone, 

On the wild shore all friendless, hope- 
less, thrown, 

My life, like Judah’s heav’n doom’d king 
of yore, 

By miracle preserved.” 

It was some time before Camoens 
was able to reach Goa. When he 
did so he was well received by Don 
Constantine de Braganza, who ad- 
mitted him into his friendship, and 
took him under his protection. But 
this happy life was not to last long. 
He was thrown into prison by the 
next governor, where he lay under 
the same roof with the common 
thief and vagabond. Of this he 


says ° 

“In place of bays around my brow to 
shed 

Their sacred honors o’er my destin’d 
head ; 

Foul calumny proclaim’d the fraudful 
tale, 


And left me mourning in a dreary jail.” 
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And when he had dispersed every 
cloud of suspicion which hung about 
his character he was still detained. 
And to make the cup of misfortune 
more bitter, he heard at this time 
of the death of his two best friends, 
one of whom was Catherine D’At- 
tayde, the subject of so many of his 
songs. When he obtained his lib- 
erty he again resorted to arms, and 
was afterwards received into the 
house of Pedro Barreto. This in- 
dividual seems, however, to have 
been influenced by no love for Ca- 
moens, but kept the poet at his 
house from the purely selfish mo- 
tive of sharing in the praises of his 
pen. So far did this desire of his- 
torical renown carry Barreto that 
when the weary poet, overpowered 
by misfortune was about to set sail 
for his native land, the governor 
had him arrested and imprisoned 
for the price of his board. There 
were some, however, more gener- 
ous, who paid the price, and took 
the poet to Portugal with them. 
There he met with favorable notice 
from Sebastian, who had lately 
ascended the throne. He seemed 
now to be certain of, at least, a com- 
petent livelihood, when all at once 
news came of the young king’s 
death. He had been killed at the 
battle of Aleagar. With him the 
royal family became extinct, and 
Portugal was annexed to the Span- 
ish throne by Philip If. Carnoens 
was now without a single resource. 
The pitiful annuity which had been 
reluctantly doled out to him was 
stopped, and he, only fifty-four 
years old, but completely broken 
down, was left without any means 
of support, and with scarcely a 
friend; I say scarcely a friend, 
for there was one who remained 
true to the last, who clung to him 
throughout the long course of his 
misfortunes and bitter disappoint- 
ments, and who, now that he was 
deserted by all the world, sup- 
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ported him trom alms collected in 
the streets. This faithful friend 
was Antonio, a native of Java. 

A scene descriptive of this period 
of his life is very strikingly repre- 
sented in Mieritz Deutscher Volks- 
kalendar for 1859. The Germans 
have attained a degree of perfection 
in the wood cuts which embellish 
many of their cheap publications, 
unequalled in any country. Their 
superiority in engraving on copper 
and stone, and in wood-cutting, 
commenced at the time of Albert 
Durer, and they seem to have 
maintained it ever since. At any 
rate they very far surpass all others 
now. In the wood-cut to which I 
refer, the poet is represented as 
seated on his couch, his guitar be- 
fore him. A band is about one of 
his eyes. With one hand he sup- 
ports his head, with. the other he 
seems to bless his faithful attend- 
ant, who bends before him, offering 
him the alms he has been begging. 
Nearhim lie his manuscripts, above 
him hangs his sword. There is a 
crucifix, emblem of his piety, and a 
picture of his monarch, as a token 
of his never failing pride in the 
glory of his country. The compo- 
sition of all these various parts is 
exceedingly well managed. There 
is only one fault, but, unluckily, 
that is a very noticeable one. In 
the hands of the artist, the Hindoo 
slave has become a regular negro; a 
mistake the more disagreeable, as 
he forms one of the prominent fea- 
tures of the picture. 

Francisco Dias Gomas pays a 
fine tribute to the unrewarded mer- 
its of the master, and to the worth 
of the slave. I give it here, as 
translated from the German of F. 
Booch Arkossy. 

“T can not speak, without blush- 
ing, of the poor opinion other na- 
tions have of our intellectual attain- 
ments, inasmuch as they consider 
us barbarians; I have no doubt 
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this is exaggerated ; but, unluckily, 
we, of all the world, must acknowl- 
edge cases and incidents, which, 
alas ! do not deprive foreign nations 
of the grounds of their bad opin- 
ion of us. In the first place we 
see that the greatest men who have 
honored the Portuguese nation with 
their sublime writings, have not only 
not been rewarded, but have been 
openly abused. Camées, the great 

est poet of the Iberian peninsula, 
the only one in Europe whom the 
great Tasso feared, (as he, himself, 
openly confessed;) Camédes, the 
rare genius, from whom the Portu- 
guese language received all the 
charm, strength and harmony, 
which procured for it such regard, 
and which, notwithstanding the 
mediocrity of talent with which it 
has lately been handled, does not 
allow this mediocrity to be seen ; 
Camées, finally, the great man, 
without whom there would be 
no Portuguese poetry—with what 
troubles and misery was he not 
overwhelmed during the course of 
his life? He was one of the brav- 
est of men that went to India; and 
yet it was impossible for him, who 
composed immortal works for the 
restoration of the arduous profes- 
sion of arms, to find an asylum 
where he might rest himself; and 
without the self-sacrificing support 
of a poor Indian, upon whom pure, 
true friendship had made such an 
impression, that he left the blissful 
enjoyments of his Paradisian home, 
and faithfully stood at the side of 
the needy poet till death—without 
this Indian, I say, his life would 
have sooner sunk into the mould- 
ering dust. and his soul would have 
sooner left its miserable frame—a 
soul which brought such golden 
renown to his country, although 
that country was so senseless and 
indifferent in her thanks to, and re- 
wards of, the most celebrated of 
her sons. Every one knows that 
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the noble Camées, who was well 
worthy of the great applause which 
he so gloriously received from the 
learned and educated of Europe, 
the great Camées, who ended his 
varied, but needy and troubled life, 
in the most extreme and abject 
wretchedness, was supported by the 
alms which that loveable Indian 
collected, when no more respectable 
opportunity presented itself of earn- 
ing anything.” 

It is, indeed, sad to think of the 
ingratitude and selfishness with 
which Camoens came in contact 
wherever he went. Tis whole life 
was a hand to hand struggle with 
ingratitude and poverty, and the 
few bright spots that appear serve 
only to make the rest more drear. 
He was disappointed in love, wound- 
ed in battle, shipwrecked. He 
was banished and imprisoned on 
the most frivolous pretexts. He 
lost a fortune, earned with much 
toil, and he survived his dearest 
friends. He died in a hospital, for- 
gotten by all. As his life com- 
menced, so it ended, with misfor- 
tune; when he was a boy he lost 
his father, and-in his old age he 
saw the downfall of his country, 
Iz it, then, surprising that the pleas- 
antness of his temper should have 
yielded before these misfortunes, 
and that he should have become of 
asad and gloomy disposition? In 
early youth he was lively, the leader 
in every joyous enterprise; in old 
age he became, not garulous, not 
crabbed, but very sad and reserved. 
He could, however, still warm be- 
neath the geaial influence of the 
sun of friendship, and, for a little 
while, be as the Camoens of old. It 
is related of him that while in India 
he invited several guests to dinner, 
and when they uncovered their 
plates they found each a set of ver- 
ses instead of food. The sufferings 
of Camoens must have been great, 
since they moved even the cold 
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heart of Philip II. That monarch, 
when he took possession of Portu- 
gal, asked for the author of the Lu- 
siad, and when he was told of the 
circumstances of Camoens’ death, 
he is said to have “grieved.” 
According to Adamson, authors 
have compared not only the writ- 
ings of Camoens with those of clas- 
sic reputation, but for almost every 
striking event in his life, a twin 
brother has been found in the life of 
some other great man. “He is 
represented to have been, like Ho- 
mer, blind and poor, with a cloud 
of uncertainty hanging over his 
bis birth; like Petrarch, to have 
had early to deplore the loss of his 
parents; like Ovid, to have been 
banished on the score of love, and 
to have detailed to us the tedious 
hours of his exile; like Scipio Afri- 
canus, urged by its ingratitude, to 
have quitted his country with a de- 
termination never to return; to 
have wandered from place to place. 
like Dante; like Cesar, to have 
saved his poem when he was ship- 
wrecked ; like Joseph, to have been 
sold for two hundred cruzados; 
like Ercilla, to have described in 
verse, scenes and actions in which 
he had borne a share: whilst he is 
likened to Virgil, Thucydides and 
others, for having been so painfully 
occupied with his poem, and hav- 
ing withheld it so long from publi 
cation. But a Spanish biographer 
of Cervantes has shown that the 
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most remarkable coincidence of 
feature may be traced in the events 
which marked the lives of Camoens 
and the author of Don Quixotte.” 

Even in the state of wretched 
want to which Camoens was at last 
reduced, he was not deserted by his 
muse, but, as before, on the field of 
battle, so now, on the verge of the 
grave, he still sent forth his soul- 
stirring melodies. He gave utter- 
ance to some repreaches, but his 
love for Portugal shone forth above 
all. “At last,” he says, “I shall 
finish my life ; and all shall see that 
I loved my country so much, that 
not only IL was contented to die 
in it, but also to die with it.” He 
died, leaving an imperishable name. 
And how was he honoured when he 
was gone?. For fifteen years after 
his death, a retired corner of an ob- 
scure church yard was the resting 
place of “The Apollo Portuguez.” 
Fifteen years after his death, when 
his services were recognized, and 
his fate deplored, a splendid monu- 
ment was erected to his memory, 
with this inscription : 

Here lies Luis de Camoes, 
First 
Of the poets of his age: 
He lived poor and wretched; 
And so too he died. 
In the year M.D.LXXIX. 

well may Mr. Hayley exclaim— 


Boast and lament, ungrateful land, a 
name 
In life, in death, thy glory and thy shame. 


THE STREET. 


Ghastly clear. in the moonlight, shone, 
The long, cold, desolate streets of stone ; 
Stealthily, where the shadows lay, 

The houseless wanderer crept away. 


Morning and life arose again, 
Sorrow and joy, and hope and pain ; 
Close by the wall a shape there lay 
Lifeless and cold; unheeded clay. 
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The old mother stirred the fire 
in the chimney, poured a new sup- 
ply of oil into her lamp, and did 
all in her power to celebrate the 
return of her beloved son. Be- 
sides, she was, at first, untiring in 
her questions, how he had been, 
what he had seen, what news he 
had heard? And when he had al- 
layed his mother’s anxiety and sa- 
tisfied her curiosity, though he 
would have much preferred to 
spend the evening in silence, she, 
in her turn, proved equally inexhaus- 
tible in her account of everything 
that, during Quintin’s absence, had 
happened in the neighborhood, in 
the way of christenings, family 
quarrels, deaths, marriages, etc. 

Suddenly she began: “Don’t you 
know the house of the rich painter, 
De Vrindt? You can see it from 
.’ Quintin, who had so far 
sat with downcast eyes on his chair, 
and had taken little share in the 
conversation, started up, and stared 
at his mother, but without uttering 
a word, 

“Why, I think it is right oppo- 
site to your shop?” Quintin nod- 
ded assent, and sank back into his 
former melancholy silence. 

“T suppose you know the pretty 
daughter of the old painter.” 
Quintin shook his head; it would 
have been impossible for him to ut- 
ter a word. 

“You do not?” continued the 
mother. “Yet I should think so; 
you must have seen her go in and 
out, or sit at the window?” 

“ What is this all about?” at last 
the son exclaimed. “What do you 





mean with these questions ?” 
“Well, well, do not get vexed ?” 

rejoined the mother, whilst she fast- 

ened the thread of her spinning- 
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wheel, took off her spectacles and 
put them into the large manuscript 
prayer-book, with the beautiful in- 
itial letters, which had been her 
Quintin’s chief admiration and de- 
lightduringchildhood. “Onemay 
talk a word or two, and you need 
not immediately to think of slan- 
der and malicious report. What 
I have heard none need be ashamed 
of.” 

“And pray what is it that you 
have heard ?” cried Quintin more 
violently. “Say it, tell it to me?” 

“No, my child, no; if it should 
cause ill-feeling between you and 
myself, I would rather say nothing 
again in all my life, and remain 
mute asa fish. After all, what do 
we care about the doings of rich 
and gentle people, who do not care 
a straw for us?” 

Quintin sighed deeply. 

“She is said to be a beautiful 
girl, also pious; and will, one of 
these days, inherit a pretty proper- 
ty; and so it is very natural that 
she should find admirers.” 

At these words a deep blush 
spread over Quintin’s face, and soon 
gave way again to his usual pale- 
ness. The darkness of the room 
and her freedom from suspicion 
prevented his mother from noticing 
this quick change in his counte- 
nanee. Quintin stared at his mo- 
ther. “Admirers?” he said at last, 
with a deep voice. “Yes, indeed! 
yes, indeed !” 

“Well I only think so; you 
know people say everything, and I 
suppose it is only idle talk.” 

“People say? What do people 
say, mother? Is there any one 
who courts Margaret de Vrindt?” 

“So they say; but you ought to 
know that better than I, for you 
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ean see and hear everything that 
is going on in De Vrindt’s house.” 


“I see nothing; I know noth- 
” 


ing 

““ T cannot understand what is the 
matter with you? What makes 
you so distressed? Is it, then, a 
sin to have one’s eyes open and to 
see what happens before us in the 
street? Now if, as all the neigh- 
borhood say, a young man has ar- 
rived who is attentive to Margaret 
de Vrindt; if people see him visit 
her house day after day; if one 
can see with what courtesy the 
father receives him and always ac- 
companies him to the door when 
he leaves; if one learns that he is 
a painter by profession—and that 
is the kind of son-in-law her father 
will have for her—the son of re- 
spectable parents, rich, handsome, 
and well dressed; is it, then, a 
wonder if people conclude that he 
will please both daughter and fath- 
er, and that the young people will 
make a match? It is said also —” 

“Do, mother!” cried Quintin, 
and cold perspiration covered his 
brow, “speak out; what is said ?” 

“Well, that they are going to 
be married before next Lent. The 
young man is only going once more 
home. But, gracious heaven, what 
is the matter with you, Quintin, do 
you feel sick ?” 

Quintin felt giddy; he had to 
support himself on the table, in or- 
der not to fall from his chair. His 
frightened mother rushed towards 
him, poured some water over his 
face, and observed now, for the first 
time, the deadly paleness of his 
cheeks and the dimness of his eyes. 
She loosened his vest, untied his 
eravat; he sighed deeply and re- 
covered, but was not capable of 
hearing more, or remaining longer 
in the house. An inward anguish 
drove him away—out into the 
stormy, cold, winter night, where 
an icy rain, darkness and frost, re- 
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ceived him as mercilessly as his 
fate seemed to treat him. As if 
bereft of sense, without feeling that 
the rain drenched him, that his 
limbs trembled with frost, he wan- 
dered from street to street, and 
reached, at last, the river before 
the city. The moon was in the 
sky, but heavy rain-clouds obscured 
her light from time to time; the 
broad river flowed silently along 
towards the sea. In the dim light 
the masts and sails of the shipping 
were visible; the wind sighed and 
the rain beat down into their rig- 
ging. He thought of the evening 
about two months ago, when he, 
unhappy as now, but yet not so en- 
tirely hopeless, had sat on the same 
spot, and how everything, instead 
of improving, had changed to the 
worse. Theendlessness of his mise- 
ry seized on him with painful vio- 
lence; a life full of sorrow and void 
of every joy spread out before him 
like a barren desert—like the misty 
flat plain that extended to the 
farthest horizon. Now he stepped 
up to the river, he looked down 
from its smoothly-walled banks 
into the waves that passed on so si- 
lently, and his heart began to beat 
calmer; an anxious longing filled 
his soul. Ah, rest! rest! and an 
end to these storms, which, never 
soothed, tear my heart. These were 
his thoughts, even though it should 
be in yonder river bed! The de- 
sire to end his sufferings, and hor- 
ror of the crime of suicide, con- 
tended in his bosom. Then it 
seemed to him suddenly as if he 
beheld at some distance the form 
of his mother, who beseechingly 
stretched out her arms towards him. 
A shudder seized him; his tears 
burst forth; he hastened towards 
her; but his mother was not there. 
The beams of the moon trembling 
through the gray branches and be- 
tween the hoary trunks of the wil- 
lows, had caused the illusion; but 
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it had sufficed to break his wild 
purpose. What would become of 
my mother! he thought, and shud- 
dered at the dreadful emotions 
which had but so recently held en- 
tire sway over his heart. No, I 
will live for her; I will do every- 
thing for her, and will bear also 
the wretchedness of my fate with 
resignation. This determination 
produced in him, at least, an ap- 
pearance of peaceful calm; but 
together with it there came also 
symptoms of bodily exhaustion and 
distress. With difficulty he drag- 
ged himself home; a glimmer of 
light which fell through a chink in 
the door, told him that his faithful 
mother was still awake and waiting 
for her absent son’s return. Full 
of anxious joy, she stepped towards 
him; she wanted to scold him, but 
she could not; for she saw him, 
faint and deadly pale, drop down 
on the beach, near the door. With 
trembling hands she assisted him 
to his bed, prepared some refresh- 
ment for him, and then retired her- 
self, with anxious heart, listening, 
during her restless slumbers, from 
time to time, whether her son was 
sleeping or awake. 

Quintin felt quite sick on the 
next morning; yet he rose in time 
for his business. If he did not 
work, his mother had nothing to 
live upon; besides, he wished to 
convince himself; he wished to see 
and hear what had taken place in 
De Vrindt’s house during his ab. 
sence, and what was still going on 
there. His comrades, who had not 
yet seen him after his return from 
Cologne, were shocked at his ap- 
pearance ; his features were hag- 
gard, his eye dim, and the efforts 
with which he wielded the hammer 
were plainly visible. Now the win- 
dow opened, and Margaret looked 
out.” Was it truth—was it illusion? 
She, too, appeared pale and suffer- 
ing; nay, Quintin even thought 
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that he could discern in her eye 
the traces of tears. Silently, but 
with beating heart, he looked up to 
her; every feeling of sickness and 
exhaustion was gone in an instant; 
his eyes were riveted on the beloved 
form. After a while she turned 
her head, as usual, in the direction 
of the smithy. She immediately 
perceived Quintin, who happened to 
stand near the door; her eye met 
his, and he saw—this time he was 
not mistaken—how a deep glow 
spread over her cheeks, and joyful 
surprise lit up her features. But 
she looked once more towards him ; 
an expression of melancholy now 
shaded her fair brown eyes; a 
heavy sigh escaped her bosom ; she 
rested head and arm on the win- 
dow-sill, and Quintin thought he 
saw her wipe away a tear. What 
did that mean? What was the 
matter with her? Could it be 
possible that she took an inter- 
est in his fate? Did she know 
and care that he was in the world? 
Was she not engaged, or did she 
not love him to whom she was af- 
fianced; and was it, perhaps, her 
father’s will, in opposition to her 
inclinations, that caused those tears? 
He was so lost in these thoughts 
that he heard no longer what his 
comrades said to him; he would 
have given his life for it, could he but 
have solved one of these questions, 
But the conversation of his com- 
rades grew louder, and the subject 
of their remarks brought the dream- 
er back into the world of reality. 
“Look, there he comes! How he 
looks! What a genuine fop, how 
he has dressed himself up!” “ No,” 
said the head-workman, “ that fel- 
low cannot suit a sensible girl like 
Miss Margaret, she is not made for 
such a popinjay!” The words 
— Quintin’s heart; he too 
ooked down the street, and beheld 
the same young man whom he had 
often before noticed, start up in the 
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direvtion of thesmithy. He wore 
an overcoat of straw-colored cloth, 
that reached down to the knees, 
and was bordered with stripes of 
sky-blue velvet; of the same color 
and trimming were the short sleeves 
of the surtout, which covered an 
entire suit of purple velvet, pro- 
fusely trimmed with. black lace, a 
neat lace collar around his neck, a 
costly gold chain on his breast a 
black velvet cap and plume on his 
head, from under which a profusion 
of crisped locks fell on his shoul- 
ders, and a rapier, made more for 
ornament than use, completed his 
dress. Thus adorned, and with a 
look of undisguised self-admiration, 
the young man approached the 
smithy. Quintin’s heart beat high, 
he felt as if he could have pitched 
the iron, in his hand, into the face 
of his conceited rival. Margaret, 
too, had observed him ; as if terri- 
fied, she withdrew and closed the 
window. Was it from displeasure, 
or joy, at seeing her lover? Quin- 
tin could not answer the question, 
but the violence of his excitement 
increased. Meanwhile, the young 
man had approached the spot where 
Quintin’s comrades, partly, perhaps, 
in order to tease him, had placed 
themselves with their work, and 
where the former could not pass. 
“ Get out of the way!” cried the 
stranger, and pushed the workman 
next to him from the pavement. 
“Oho,” replied the smith, “don’t 
you be in such a hurry,—wait ’till 
we are done with our iron.” 
“Wait, you rascal! A gentle- 
man, like myself, wait ?” and with 
these words he pressed on, Quintin, 
however, sprang up, with his iron 
bar in his hand,—* Rascal,” he 
cried, “he who says so is one him- 
self, though he carry a hundred 
times a rapier at his side. Out 
with it, if you have courage.” The 
stranger stepped back—the threat- 
ening form of the powerful youth, 
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his angry eye, and the long iron 
bar in hands were too much for 
him. “Let me go! let me go!” 
he exclaimed, “I did not mean to 
say it, keep your iron away from 
me!” with these words he had 
reached DeVrindt’s door, and rang 
the bell with great violence. 

“ Coward !” cried Quintin, and 
threw, in his anger, the iron bar 
after him, which he was holding in 
his hand. The stranger on the 
other hand, rushed with all haste 
into the house, accompanied by loud 
laughter of the workmen in the 
smithy. Quintin, alone, did not 
laugh. That fellow was his rival, 
and on such a monkey Margaret 
must have bestowed her affections, 
or was to be sacrificed to him by 
the will of her father. Both alter- 
natives appeared to him equally 
dreadful; the gloomiest thoughts 
seized hold of him, and with them 
returned the feeling of his own 
misfortune and bodily exhaustion. 
His indisposition increased from 
hour to hour, his comrades urged 
him to go home; anxious, howev- 
er to witness the return of the 
stranger, he continued his work as 
well as his feeble strength permit- 
ted. At last the dinner hour ar- 
rived, the stranger did not appear, 
and the workmen left the shop. 
Was he to spend the whole day in 
DeVrindt’s house? Was this per- 
haps the day of betrothal? Like 
an Alp this thought weighed on 
Quintin’s heart. He could hardly 
keep himself any longer on his 
feet, and had to accept the proffer- 
ed assistance of one of his friends, 
to carry him to his mother’s house. 

Meanwhile, DeVrindt had re- 
ceived the young man in the kind- 
est manner, not, however, without 
noticing the unmistakable signs of 
fright and confusion which marked 
his features. On his enquiry &fter 
the cause of his troubled looks, De- 
Bos answered that the men in the 
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smithy over the way had behaved 
with insolence towards him, that 
he had been on the point of chas- 
tising the fellows with his rapier ; 
that, however, the passers-by had 
induced him to pass the matter 
over, as insults from those sooty 
rascals were beneath his notice. 
DeVrindt thought he observed a 
malicious smile on one of his schol- 
ars who had seen the affair through 
the window; besides, the unusual 
—— on the face, and the trem- 

ling of the hands of the young 
man had not escaped his notice ; 
he had, therefore, his own opinion 
in regard to the matter, which he 
did not, however, think fit to ex- 
press in words. He returned to 
the picture with which he was 
oceupied, whither DeBos followed 
him, breaking out in a profusion 
of flowery phrases about the splen- 
dor of the coloring, and the rich- 
ness and minuteness in the execu- 
tion of every, even the most tri- 
fling, ornament of the figures which 
the painting represented. 

DeVrindt listened for «a while and 
continued with his work; at last, 
however, he exclaimed impatiently : 
“ How, young man, do you consid- 
er such things the highest aims and 
efforts of art? I should think that 
the spirit and conception of the 
whole, the human form, its propor- 
tions and expression were of more 
importance.” 

“Undoubtedly,” DeBos replied 
with deference, “ certainly, master 
DeVrindt, and I am delighted with 
the correctness of your drawing, 
and the composition of your fig- 
ures, but you must not think hard 
of me if, also, their ornaments, 
their delicate beauty, the depth of 
sentiment that lies concealed under 
what would seem but an accidental 
surface, and yet, warms and charms 
the heart so powerfully, appear of 
high importance to me.” 

“Ah, what do you mean with all 
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this?” exclaimed DeVrindt, impa- 
tiently, “I hardly understand you, 
and I doubt whether you, yourself, 
understand yourself fully.” 

DeBos was silent for a moment. 
He felt hurt, yet, did not wish to 
say anything harsh to the father of 
her whom he adored; he, therefore, 
composed himself, and began at 
last: “I am a painter of flowers, 
of those innocent children of na- 
ture, in whom no art, no schooling, 
has ever produced any change of 
their inborn qualities; with their 
unconscious beauty and truth they 
speak to my heart, and seem mys- 
teriously to whisper and explain to 
me many secrets that lie hidden in 
the world around us. To render 
them on the canvass in all their 
beauty, their manifold luxuriance, 
the splendor of their color, their 
softness and innocence, is my high- 
est and most honorable aim; and I 
consider it as high as ever an artist 
held that of his efforts. I do not 
mean to depreciate the value of the 
works of other masters, also the hu- 
man form is something high and 
beautiful; but how seldom have we 
an opportunity of seeing it in its 
original beauty and dignity—how 
generally is it not disfigured by 
unseemly dress, by passion, or awk- 
ward habit? On the other hand 
flowers e 

“Yes, yes!” replied DeVrindt, 
“flowers are very pretty in them- 
selves, and you understand it—to 
paint them true to nature. I have, 
really once or twice felt tempted to 
brush a bug or butterfly from the 
roses, on which you had painted 
them.” 

DeBos smiled full of delight.— 
“ You are too kind, it is true, I some- 
times succeed pretty well in copy- 
ing these insects, however, it has 
cost me trouble enough, to paint 
them so exactly. But, yet, 1 ma 
now ask anybody to examine with 
spectacles, or a magnifying-glass 
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my insects, the thorns, the stami- 
na, etc, on any flowers, and it will be 
impossible to discover even the 
smallest part, which is not the most 
exact counterpart of nature ?” 

“If that is your highest aim,” 
rejoined De Vrindt, while he con- 
tinued with his work, “then you 
have indeed attained it to perfection. 
I have only to differ from you in 
this, that I consider the human 
form, the passions which it ex- 
presses, its life-like traits and fea- 
tures, by which the beholder of the 
picture may understand the inten- 
tions of the master, and through 
which the latter calls forth his own 
emotions in the heart of the for- 
mer, as the noblest object of our 
art.” “Yet,” replied de Bos, “there 
have been great masters, who have 
not thought it beneath their dignity 
to bestow much labor on flowers, 
jewelry, and other ornaments, and 
have thus proved, that they at- 
tached considerable importance to 
such apparently trifling additions, 
Permit me to mention one illustri- 
ous example—Van Eyk. Ah, I 
see how your eye flashes at the 
sound of this name, the inmost 
depths of my heart also are warm- 
ed.” “Come to the point, dear 
sir,” interrupted De Vrindt. “You 
know Van Eyk’s panels, Have you 
not yourself admired the richness, 
the splendor, the depth of the 
jewels, the fullness of the flowers, 
the manifold ornaments, which this 
divine master has, as it were, un- 
consciously, spread like a beaming 
glory around the forms which his 
imagination has called into exist- 
ence, and his brush revealed to the 
eye of the beholder? Do not his 
gems appear to dissolve into flow- 
ers at their feet, and his flowers to 
be crystalized into jewels on their 
garments ?” 

“Pray, cease with this nonsense, 
Master De Bos! If the gems and 
flowers in Van Eyk’s paintings 
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claim your highest admiration, you 
have, I think, entirely failed to com- 
prehend the great master’s genius. 
But how? Were you not to bring 
me a letter from your father in 
Herzogenbusch ?” 

“ Here it is,” replied the young 
man, as he drew it gracefully from 
his bosom, “I intended to make it 
the first subject of my conversa- 
tion, but the disagreeable occur- 
rence with the men in yonder 
smithy confused me, and afterwards 
your work at the easel, and our 
conversation on so attractive a topic, 
engrossed my attention.” 

De Vrindt opened the letter, and 
glanced hastily over the first lines : 
“Your father seems well pleased 
with your intentions,” “ He esteems 
it a great honor, whilst I do not 
doubt that I shall find the happi- 
ness of my life in this connection. 
Miss Margaret’s beauty, grace, and 
loveliness, which have enchanted 
my heart, besides the prospect that 
your kind instructions will guide 
me onward on the path of art > all 
this, which I have not omitted to 
mention to my father, could not 
but renew his long cherished desire 
of seeing, at an early day, a union 
consummated, on which the happi- 
ness of his only son depends; and 
as regards the marriage settlement, 
dowry, and so forth, he instructs me 
to follow entirely the promptings 
of my own loving heart, and your 
paternal decision.” 

De Vrindt had during this long 
speech finished the letter of the old 
merchant, and its contents appear- 
ed to him both reasonable and ac- 
ceptable. “ Well,” he said, “every- 
thing seems, so far, to be in order, 
and I trust, Margaret will also be 
satisfied. How are matters with 
her, Master John, have you spoken 
with her already to-day ?” 

“T have not,” replied the young 
painter, “and [ must confess, Miss 
Margaret’s behavior towards me is 
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not yet exactly whatI might wish and 
hope. Not that I could fear to be 
seriously Cispleasing to her; heaven 
be praised, I may say it without 
boasting, that I have never been 
unsuccessful with the fair sex, and 
I do not, in the least, despair that 
the—the appearance of prudishness 
or indifference, which it pleases 
your lovely daughter to assume, 
when she converses with me, 
will eventually be melted away 
by the fire of my love, and zealous 
devotion, but, to tell the truth, so 
far she has not met my advances 
in the manner in which they have, 
on other occasions, been met, and 
which a young man in my circum- 
stances might expect from a young 
maiden whom he has made the ob- 
ject of his choice.” 

DeVrindt was silent, and gently 
shook his head, but DeBos did not 
take notice of it, and continued 
with an appearance of modesty to 
extol his merits, and to express his 
astonishment, that he should meet 
with so much unaccountable resis- 
tance on Margaret’s part. 

“Do not trouble yourself,” De- 
Vrindt at last interrupted his com- 
plaints, “I shall command, and 
Margaret will obey. It is not the 
custom among us, that daughters 
have a will in such matters; they 
lack experience and judgment in 
general, and, I would not advise 
her to venture on any serious resis- 
tance to my orders. But to you, 
young gentleman, I would give the 
advice, to go to work with a little 
less confidence, and rather, to con- 
sider how you may make yourself 
agreeable to the girl; for severity, 
real severity, I would dislike to use 
towards my only child, who has, 
besides, always been a most dutiful 
daughter,” 

DeBos bowed with a smile— 
“Most worthy sir, I shall take your 
advice to heart, and, it would be 
strange if I should, just in this case, 
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rove unsuccessful.” During these 
act words DeVrindt took up again 
the pallette which he had put 
down, in order to read the letter, 
and resumed his work. The young 
man looked on for a while longer, 
hoping that DeVrindt would sum- 
mon his daughter into their pres- 
ence, but, finding himself mistaken, 
he took, at last, his leave. He did 
not, however, make his exit through 
the street-door, but requested the 
housemaid to let him pass out by 
the garden gate, as he desired to 
avoid any further rencontre with the 
journeymen of the smithy. 

Margaret was informed of this, 
and, as she had had occasion from 
her window to witness the scene 
before the workshop, her opinion 
of, DeBos, which had never been 
high, became still less favorable. 
Altogether, for some time back, a 
change of which she was perhaps 
hardly conscious, had taken place 
in Margaret’s feelings. With a 
restless anxiety, which she sought 
in vain to conceal from herself or 
to explain away, she awaited the 
next morning, and the hour in 
which she was in the habit of ar- 
ranging her father’s atelier. But, 
no Quintin was visible, neither did 
he make his appearance on the 
second, third and fourth day ; Mar- 
garet at length determined to make 
inguiries through the housekeeper, 
when she learned that the young 
smith had fallen dangerously ill. 
Of course, this was sad news for 
the young lady, especially, as she 
was, at the same time, informed of 
the great poverty in which Quintin 
and his mother lived. She, there- 
fore, took counsel with the house- 
keeper how the poor man’s wants 
might be best supplied ; the latter 
proposed to send a sum of money 
as the simplest and easiest way of 
releaving the sufferer, but Marga- 
ret, to the great astonishment of the 
elder lady, who could not compre- 
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hend why she should stand on so 
much ceremony with such poor 
people, positively refused to listen 
to this suggestion. It was at last 
determined to send Mrs. Bridget, 
a faithful old woman, who lived in 
the neighborhood, and was occa- 
sionally employed in DeVrindt’s 
house, with daily supplies of such 
food and refreshments, as the pa- 
tient might require. Strict orders 
were, however, given to Mrs. Brid- 
get on no account to betray the 
source from which these attentions 
came: Mrs. Bridget promised to 
execute her orders punctually, and, 
indeed, Margaret could not have 
placed her commission into more 
skillful hands, On the evening of 
the same day Bridget had already 
found out where Messis’ mother 
lived, and entered her humble dwel- 
ling with a basket of provisions. 

The room, though it revealed, at 
a glance, the bitter poverty with 
which the young smith and his 
mother had to struggle, yet, pre- 
sented, at the same time, a perfect 
pattern of cleanliness and neatness. 
The old mother’s astonishment at 
the entrance of the unknown visitor 
soon changed into joy and grati- 
tude, when Bridget explained the 
cause of her coming, unpacked the 
contents of the basket, and prom- 
ised to repeat her visit every day 
for alike purpose. The old matron 
was profuse in her expressions of 
gratitude, and only regretted that 
her son was too weak, and suffering, 
to be, at present, informed of the 
kind interest which the unknown 
giver had taken in his misfortunes, 
and, in the joy of her heart, she re- 
lated, of her own accord, everything 
about her son, the events of the 
last days, the probable cause of his 
melancholy, ete., concerning which, 
Bridget had received orders to 
make enquiries. 

Freighted with news and hear- 
says from which Margaret’s heart 
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could select and explain what she 
chose, Mrs. Bridget appeared again 
on the next day at DeVrindt’s 
house to receive further orders ; and 
Margaret listened with secret pleas- 
ure to the old woman’s accounts, 
which opened to her fancy a wide 
field of pleasant speculation. - 

During subsequent visits to Mes- 
sis’ house, Bridget soon discovered 
that good medical assistance was the 
most necessary want from which 
Quintin suffered, and that, although 
the wholesome food, with which he 
was supplied, might tend greatly to 
relieve his ailments, and support 
his strength, yet, no complete re- 
covery could be expected without 
the aid of a skillful physician. She 
mentioned this in DeVrindt’s house, 
and it was determined to induce the 
family-physician to attend the pa- 
tient, without betraying those who 
had sent him. Margaret tried, in- 
deed, to make it appear as if pity 
for the poor widow’s helpless con- 
dition was the cause of all the un- 
usual interest which she manifested, 
but Bridget needed not to have 
been as clear-sighted as she really 
was, in order to see the true state 
of the case, and, she endeavored to 
deserve and increase Margaret’s 
confidence in herself, by repeating 
all the high terms of praise with 
which, not only the old mother, but 
all the neighbors extolled the young 
man’s character, and by enlarging, 
in her daily reports to the house- 
keeper, as much as possible, on the 
dejectedness of the patient and the 
conviction of the physician that 
some mental anxiety, perhaps an 
unhappy passion, was the prime 
cause of his malady. 

The widow Messis and her sick 
son formed, now, the usual conver- 
sation of the two relatives, with 
which they shortened their long 
winter evenings, and, if Margare 
had to conceal her deeper interes 
under the mask of common human 
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ity, her aunt was, likewise, not sorry 
that this pleasant intermezzo had 
broken upon the dull monotony of 
their domestic life; nor, did the con- 
sideration that a handsome young 
man, of unimpeachable character, 
formed the object of their charity, 
tend to lessen her good will. 
Quintin, meanwhile, began rap- 
idly to improve. Heavy work, 
cares, and want, had in fact been the 
chief causes of his failing health, 
and, although it had not been in the 
physician’s power to remove the 
original source of his sufferings, 
yet, careful nursing, and skilful 
treatment had done so much that 
Quintin was enabled, after a week 
or two, to leave his bed. In vain, 
had his mother endeavored to learn 
who it was that had, of late, taken 
so kind an interest in her and her 
son’s misfortunes, Mrs. Bridget had 
cunningly frustrated every effort 
of the widow to learn the name of 
her unknown benefactor ; but, Quin- 
tin, she did not think it necessary 
to keep so entirely in the dark, it 
even occurred to her, that Marga- 
ret would not be angry if she were, 
every now and then, to lift the veil 
of mystery a little. And how did 
Quintin’s heart throb when the 
charming thought, that Margaret 
had done all that kindness to him 
during his sickness, first dawned 
upon him, and when various trifling 
circumstances, which he recollected, 
made the reality of his hope more 
a and credible. She must 
ave observed his insane passion 
for her, she had tolerated it, had 
not been angry with him, and, 
might she not have been the first 
one to notice his absence from the 
workshop, and soon learned its 
cause? Day and night, the de- 
lightful possibility occupied his 
thoughts, though many a time fear 
and despondency gained the mas- 
tery over his cherished hope, and 
cast it to the ground. But even 
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this internal conflict exercised a 
wholesome effect on his health ; he 
recovered his strength, and his 
mind began again to be active. 
But the more he attained to a clear 
and unclouded view of his real 
condition, the more, also, the deli- 
cious sensation which had filled him 
at the thought that it was Marga- 
ret to whose instrumentality he 
owed his restoration to health, was 
lost. There were moments when 
he almost wished that it might not 
be Margaret—the thought that he 
stood so far beneath the object of 
his adoration, as to be indebted for 
his very existence, to her charities, 
came with overwhelming force upon 
him, and he felt, more than once, 
inclined to beg her agent, either to 
disclose the name of the still un- 
known benefactress, or, in case of a 
refusal, to request a discontinuance 
of her favors. But, a look upon 
his mother, the signs of bitter pov- 
erty, which met his eyes, wherever 
he turned, and the conviction that, 
in his feeble condition, many a day 
would yet pass before he could re- 
turn to the labor on which her, 
and his support depended, were 
always sufficient to silence prouder 
thoughts. Thus week after week 
passed slowly on, his chief recrea- 
tion during the time of convalesence 
from drawing with red chalk, what- 
ever his imagination suggested to 
his mind. He had thus made, 
already, various, sketches, when he 
attempted, at last, to transfer upon 
paper the adored image which oc- 
cupied his thoughts so unremitting- 
ly. His first efforts were, in his 
opinion, far from successful, but he 
did not become weary of trying 
again, and, at last, his labor was 
crowned with success, Margaret’s 
features smiled at him from the 
board; though rudely sketched 
and executed, yet, the likeness was 
so unmistakable that his mother, 
who happened to find the paper, as 
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she arranged the room, exclaimed : 
“ Why, that is DeVrindt’s Marga- 
ret; and you have drawn it my 
son?” Quintin derived, indeed, 
some inward satisfaction from the 
proof of his success which these 
words conveyed, but, his annoyance 
at thus seeing his secret discovered, 
far outweighed his pleasure. He 
found it, however, easy enough to 
conceal the true state of the case 
from his mother, the more so, as 
the latter had so exalted an opinion 
of her son’s prudence, that she 
would never have thought him ca- 
pable of such folly as to fix his 
affections upon the only daughter 
of the rich and proud DeVrindt. 
Meanwhile, the merry time of car- 
nival had arrived, during which, 
the wealthy burghers of Antwerp 
were accustomed to engage in every 
kind of — and private amuse- 
ment; sleigh-drives and skating, 
grotesque processions, in old dis- 
guised, and miracle plays, were the 
order of the day. But, to the 
honor of the rich, be it said, that, 
in their jolifications, they did not 
forget the poorer classes of the in- 
habitants. On the contrary, many 
a pious usage existed, and was 
practiced during the festival, with 
a view to alleviate the sufferings of 
the sick and indigent. Thus it was, 
for instance, the custom that the in- 
habitants of the various poor-houses 
and hospitals marched, during these 
days of universal joy, in long pro- 
cessions through the streets, carry- 
ing merrily dressed figures and 
cet gew pictures along; they 
alted before the houses of the 
wealthy, sang choral hymns, and 
distributed among the children 
who brought them alms, small pic- 
tures, apostles and saints. As the 
hospitals required a large supply 
of these prints for their procession, 
the idea suggested itself to Quin- 
tin to prepare some wood-cuts and 
to illuminate the impressions for 
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sale. A friend who had occasion- 
ally visited him, during his illness, 
encouraged the plan, and promised 
to find purchasers forthem. Quin- 
tin went to work, and succeeded 
beyond expectation, his pictures 
met with a ready sale, his friend 
brought a sum of money, sufficient 
to defray the expenses of the house- 
hold for weeks to come, and Quin- 
tin had the pleasure of thus finding 
a temporary means of subsistence, 
which, at the same time, harmo- 
nized altogether with his taste and 
inclinations. He, therefore, con- 
tinued his work, and did so with 
increasing success ; new forms and 
groups arose before his imagina- 
tion—light, shade, and drapery dis- 
tributed and arranged themselves 
with increasing correctness, under 
his hand, the figures became round- 
ed, and more and more life like, and 
the demand for the pictures, which 
Messis, the smith, had executed, 
increased from day to day. 

Quintin, being thus relieved 
from all anxiety as to his immediate 
support, thought it his duty to de- 
cline any further assistance, through 
the agency of Mrs. Bridget, he took, 
therefore, occasion when that wor- 
thy dame made again her appear- 
ance with her basket of supplies, to 
thank her for the trouble which she, 
personally, had taken to relieve his 
wants, and to express, in glowing 
terms, his gratitude for the unknown 
being to whose instrumentality he 
was indebted for his preservation 
and restoration to health. Bridget 
thought it best not to say anything 
more than to assure Quintin that 
those who had employed her, for 
his relief, would be sorry not to be 
able to do anything more for Mr. 
Messis. She added the promise 
that she would call, now and then, 
to see how her old friends were 
doing, and withdrew. 

No sooner had she, however, left 
the house, when the youth began 
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to feel sorry that he had dismissed 
her; for it seemed to him as if his 
good angel had departed with her. 
The old messenger had been a pleas- 
ing link between himself and her 
whom he worshipped in secret; he 
regretted, therefore, the proud step 
which he had taken; but, when he 
afterwards considered thatif it really 
was Margaret to whom he owed all 
the many acts of kindness, which 
he had received during his sick- 
ness, she would herse!f understand 
and appreciate the feelings that 
prompted him to decline further as- 
sistance, he became again reconciled 
with the course he had taken. 

Nor was he mistaken in this; 
for, although Margaret seemed, at 
first, a little annoyed by Bridget’s 
report, she yet soon after believed 
to discover so much noble independ- 
ence in his behaviour, and so ardent 
a devotion to herself, in the words 
which he had uttered, that she 
found it impossible to conceal her 
satisfaction from the eyes of Mrs. 
Bridget, in whom suspicions that 
something more than common mo- 
tives of charity had caused Marga- 
ret’s extraordinary interest in Quin- 
tin’s recovery, had arisen before this. 
She was, indeed, aware that the rich 
young painter, De Bos, was a suitor 
to Miss Margaret’s hand, and that 
old DeVrindt favoured the young 
man’s intentions, but she thought 
also to have observed that the young 
lady was far from pleased with the 
stranger’s attentions. Quintin’s uni- 
form kindness to Mrs. Bridget had 
long since gained for him her best 
wishes; she, therefore, determined 
to do all in her power to plead and 
further his cause, which virtuous 
resolution was not a little strength- 
ened in her by the haughty rude- 
ness with which the proud De Bos 
had once or twice treated the old 
woman, when passing her in De 
Vrindt’s house. She, therefore, took 
the earliest opportunity of inform- 


ing her young mistress of Quintin’s 
new artistic occupation, whereupon 
Margaret did not fail, when the next 
procession of the poor inmates of 
the hospital passed through the 
streets, to purchase several of Quin- 
tin’s pictures, which were easily to 
be recognized by the letters Q. M., 
with which they were marked. 
She carried them to her father, gave 
him a short account of the young 
smith, whose skill in archery they 
had witnessed during the preceding 
summer, and of whose iron railing 
in the market place he thought so 
highly, and mentioned in what man- 
ner necessity had compelled him to 
devote himself temporarily to the 
pursuit to which nature seemed es- 
pecially to have endowed him. Of 
course, Margaret carefully concealed 
the interest which she had taken in 
Quintin’s recovery; she reported 
every thing with so little embar- 
rassment, that old DeVrindt re- 
mained in happy ignorance of the 
state of his daughter’s heart. She, 
was, however, less fortunate with De 
Bos, who just happened to enter 
the room. Desirous of enjoying 
the triumph of hearing him uncon- 
sciously praise the artistic talents of 
his rival, she spread the pictures be- 
fore De Bos’s eyes ; but, be it that 
she exhibited too much pleasure in 
doing so, or that the young painter, 
remembering the disagreeable scene 
before the smithy, thought it possi- 
ble that the rude churl who had 
then insulted him, was the same 
who had made these pictures, he 
condemned them as utterly worth- 
less. Old DeVrindt suggested in 
vain that the poor young man had 
never been instructed, that they 
were spontaneous efforts, executed 
by an unpracticed hand, but De Bos 
insisted that the pictures were all 
miserable trash, and denied flatly 
that their author had any talent 
whatsoever. , This was rather too 
much for Margaret. She left the 
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room highly offended, with the in- 
tention, on which she had long med- 
itated, not to give her hand to that 
heartless worldling, who had, in her 
opinion, never exhibited any true 
love for either herself, or for the art 
to which he pretended to be devoted, 
became with her a fixed determina- 
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tion. “Ah!” she thought, and ut- 
tered the thought half loud to her- 
self as she walked through the dark 
a from her father’s room to 

er own chamber, “Ah! how I wish 
that De Bos was a smith, and Quin- 
tin a painter !” 





(To be Continued.) 





SONNET. 
IN A VOLUME OF KEATS. 
This to the name of him whose young life died, 
Smote by the scorn of sneering men and vain, 
Died—so we name it—rather, he spread wide 
Pinions that bore him to his home again 
In the calm sky. Ethereal child of song! 
In whose bright soul dwelt beauty animate, 
And purity most woman-like and strong 
Against the grosser sorrows of our state; 
Dark earth oppressed thee, and the bitter war 
Waged by the rude earth-born against the few 
Whose souls forget not Love, that from afar 
Hath sent them, angels of the good and true, 
To guide men upward! Vanished from our view, 
We know thee blest with peace where angels are. 





The wind blew over the rose 
And the rose-leaves fell ; 
Whither the wild wind goes, 

Ah, who can tell? 


The light grew pale in the west 
And the shades came round; 

And where, oh heart, shall rest 
For thee be found ? 
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GARCILASO DE LA VEGA. 


The literature of Spain presents 
no name more interesting and at- 
tractive than that of Garc'laso de la 
Vega. Born in the first dawn of 
that splendid day that was rising on 
his country, his beautiful promise 
was cut short in the very vigor and 
“purplelight ofyouth.” Noble blood, 
genius, valour, the love of friends 
and country, ardent and unwearied 
cultivation of literature ; these were 
his gifts, and his objects in life. A 
friend and pupil of Boscan, he was 
one of the foremost among the 
Spaniards to recognize the superior 
merit of the Italian poets; and he 
found time, amid the incessant de- 
mands of military duty, and the ro- 
ving life of a soldier, to compose 
poems that have given him a last- 
ing fame as a classic in Spanish 
literature. 

His life may be briefly recounted. 
He was born in Toledo in 1503, 
and, at an early age, entered the 
army of Charles V. He was pres 
ent in many of the most famous 
battles of that indefatigable mon- 
arch; among others, at the great 
siege of Vienna, by Solyman the 
Magnificent, in 1533, and at the 
capture of Tunis, by Charles V. 
On his return from this latter expe- 
dition, he fell under the displeasure 
of the Emperor, for having aided a 
relation in a love affair with a lady 
of Vienna, and was imprisoned for 
some time in an island of the Dan- 
ube. In 1536, when the imperial 
army penetrated into the south of 
France, Garcilaso was in command 
of eleven companies of infantry, and 
restored to favour. It was in this 
campaign that he lost his life, in 
storming a fort near Fréjus. He 
was among the first to mount the 
walls, and was struck down, mor- 


tally wounded. “Thus,” writes one 
of his biographers, “appears a 
strange and wonderful thing. A 
young man, who perishes at the age 
of thirty-three years; devoted to 
the profession of arms; without any 
careful training in study, of his own 
native force, assisted only by his 
own industry and good taste, sud- 
denly lifts the poetry of our lan- 
guage from its Lasion condition, 
eads it in the sure path of the an- 
cient models; and rivalling, at times, 
the most distinguished of the mod- 
ern writers, makes it speak in a 
pure, harmonious, and elegant style. 
His genius, rather tender and deli- 
cate, than powerful and lofty, pre- 
ferred tke pleasing images and 
peaceful life of the country to the 
grander themes. His fancy was live- 
ly, his mode of thought noble and 
decorous, his sensibility exquisite.” 

This praise is more than sustained 
by Garcilaso’s few works; few in 
number, but all meritorious, and 
some unsurpassed in beauty. We 
propose to examine some of these 
works; but we can do no more than 
point out a few of their excellencies. 

Garcilaso’s poems are eclogues, 
sonnets, and elegies, of unequal 
merit: and his poetical reputation 
rests principally on his pastoral 
poems. The pastoral is a style of 
poetry so little to the taste of those 
of English race, that more than 
usual caution is demanded of them 
in estimating the merits of writers 
in that style. Those who are en- 
tirely satisfied that the Anglo-Saxon 
taste is the only legitimate and nat- 
ural taste, may contemptuously dis- 
miss the claims of any writer of ec- 
logues. But those who recognize 
gladly every form of expression 
adopted by genius, will be well re- 








warded by an examination of Gar- 
cilaso’s writings, 

The first eclogue is regarded as 
a master-piece by all critics. Its 
conception is simple and natural, 
if we make the effort to bring be- 
fore our minds the landscape of Ca- 
labria, the cloudless sky, and mel- 
ancholy beauty of the unchanging 
summer of Naples; the flocks scat- 
tered at will, the herdsmen beneath 
the shade of a chestnut tree; such 
a landscape, and such figures as con- 
stantly meet the eyes of the travel- 
er in Calabria, in Sicily, in Anda- 
lusia at this day. Two herdsmen 
meet, and in the quiet hours, 
sitting in the shade, alternately tell 
their stories of sorrow; the one 
grieving over the infidelity, the other 
over the death of his mistress. The 
language, simple and unaffected, is 
in perfect harmony with the char- 
acters; it never sinks into feeble- 
ness, and yet itsylignity seems only 
the dignity inseparable from deep 
feeling earnestly expressed. The 
human heart, at all times and every- 
where the same, so fully informs 
the language of these rustics, that 
it is not till they have ceased 
speaking that we remember they 
speak through the mouth of a Cas. 
tilian noble. The same warm feel- 
ing,the same natural style of thought 
are continued throughout the poem ; 
and the rhythm of the verse is per- 
fectly harmonious. From a work 
so fair it is difficult to select beau- 
ties; but we have chosen two pas- 
sages from the complaint of Nemo- 
roso. After describing the beauty 
of Elisa, he continues : 
i Quien me dijera, Elisa, vida mia. 
Cuando en aqueste valle al fresco vi- 

ento 

Andabamos cogiendo tiernas flores, 
Que habia de ver con largo apartemiento 
Venir el triste y solitario dia 
Que diese amargo fin 4 mis amores? 
El cielo en mis dolores. 
Cargé la mano tanto, 


Que 4 sempiterno llanto 
Y 4 triste soledad me ha condenado: 
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Y lo que siento mas es verme atado 
A la pesada vida y enojosa, 

Solo, desemparado, 

Ciego sin lumbre en carcel tenebrosa. 


We entreat the indulgence of 
our Spanish readers for the attempt 
to render this passage into English. 
Weare well aware thatevery attempt 
at translation can but be an attempt; 
yet, while the grace and peculiar 
beauty of language are lost, some- 
thing of the thought and sentiment 
of a writer may be transferred from 
one language to another— 


Eliza, my dear life! ah, who could then 
foretell, 
When in this vale we wandered, gath- 
ering flowers, 
The tender flowers that breathed the 
gentle air, 
That I should see brought on, by swift 
revolving hours 
The sad and lonely day, whose shadows 
fell 
With chilling close where Love had 
shone so fair ? 
Heaven hath upon me laid 
So great a load of woe, 
My ceaseless tears must flow, 
And loneliness be evermore my lot; 
More hard than all, chained tothis weary 


spot 
Of earth, this life so dreary and so dark, 
To live, by love forgot, 
Blind as in dungeon deep, where shines 
nor ray nor spark, 


The second passage is one of the 
most pathetic in all poetry, and, of 
itself, quite sufficient to establish the 
fame of a poet: 


Una parte guardé de tus cabellos, 
Elisa, envueltos en un blanco paiio, 
Que nunca de mi seno se me apartan: 
Descojolos, y de un dolor tamaiio 
Enternecerme siento, que sobre ellos 
Nunca mis ojos de llorar se hartan. 
Sin que de alli se partan 

Con suspiros calientes, 

Mas que la llama ardientes, 

Los enjugo del llanto, y de consumo 
Casi los paso y cuento uno a uno, 
Juntandolos con un cordon los ato: 
Tras esto el importuno 

Dolor me deja descansar un rato. 


We translate: 


One lock, Eliza, of thy hair I keep; 
One only, folded in this cloth, and laid 
Nearest my heart, and ever resting there. 
When [ unfold it, then my grief is 
made 
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More great than I can bear, and then I 
weep 

From these dimmed eyes, that never 
can forbear. 

I gaze upon thy precious hair, 

And deep and burning sighs 

From out my sorrowing heert arise ; 

Thy hair, all wet with tears, undone 

I turn, and count them one by one; 

Then tie them closely once again. 

. And only when this is done 

Some transient rest I seem to find from 
pain. 

We know of nothing more natu- 
ral and affecting than this picture of 
the bereaved; drawing forth the 
lock of hair, turning it in his hand, 
counting the hairs one by one, and 
moistening them with the tears that 
could not be repressed. 

The second eclogue is very in- 
ferior to the first. The measure is 
changed capriciously, and even per- 
versely; and with the true pastoral 
Garcilaso has interwoven a paneg- 
yric on the family of Alba, to which 
his patron, Pedro de Toledo, viceroy 
of Naples, belonged. Notwithstand- 
ing these defects, there are passages 
of great beauty in this eclogue. 
The opening of the poem, and the 
story of Albanio, beginning “ Ora, 
Salicio,” may be cited as among the 
best. 

The third eclogue is only inferior 
to the first. It is thoroughly pas- 
toral in subject, and the language 
and versification are worthy of Gar- 
cilaso. It abounds in pictures of 
natural beauty and in the music of 
nature; we see the forest-paths, 
chequered with the sun and shade; 
the great trunks of the oaks, the 
wild flowers by the running stream, 
where 

El agua bajia el prado consonido, 

Alegrando la yerba y el oido. 

When the sun is high in the heaven, 
and the air is still, 

En el silencio solo se escuchaba 

Un susurro de abejas que sonaba. 

There are but two elegies, prop- 
erly so called, among the works of 
Garcilaso; but }is Canciones may 


be considered as coming under the 
denomination of elegies. His first 
elegy is addressed to the Duke of 
Alba on the death of his brother 
Bernardino; it is, in great measure, 
a translation from the Italian, and, 
although the language is correct 
and melodious, the piece is, on the 
whole, frigid and constrained. Af- 
ter referring to the mother’s loss, 
and her sorrow, in a simple and un- 
affected style, he introduces the 
river Tormes and his nymphs moist- 
ering the earth with their tears. 

These unnatural conceits are by 
far too frequent in the poetry of 
that time. Garcilaso’s native good 
taste would have corrected this de- 
fect, had he lived to become the 
critic of his own works. 

Of the Canciones, which are five 
in number, the most beautiful is the 
famous Flor de Gnido, an exquisite 
little poem in the classical style, and 
full of allusion to the Latin poets. 
Among these is an elegant para- 
phrase of Horace’s ode, “ Lydia, 
dic, per omnes.” 

In the third Cancion, Garcilaso 
utters his complaints at being con- 
fined to the island in the Danube, 
to which Charles V. had banished 
him. The poem was written while 
there, and contains fine descriptions 
of the river and the scenery in a 
few touches. 

The sonnets, nearly forty in num- 
ber, are by no means equal in merit 
to the other writings of Garcilaso. 
The confusion of images, the stilted 
antithesis, and affectation of most of 
these pieces, prove them to be but 
imitations without principle of life 
in them. Like Boscan, he learned 
from Petrarch; but he learned an 
exercise only, not a true mode of 
expressing real feeling. The essence 
of the sonnet is that it should be as 
if spontaneous; an utterance of sen- 
timent or passion that can not be 
restrained; and exactly in propor. 
tion to the effort visible in it, it be, 
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comes lifeless and insipid. Such 
are the sonnets of Garcilaso, almost 
without exception. The most natu- 
ral and pleasing of all is the tenth ; 
in which we find again the idea of 
the first passage we havetranslated 
from the Eclogue, expressed almost 
in the same words. 


Sonnet. 
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It is in the Eclogue and Canciones 
that the true force and beauty of 
Garcilaso’s genius is seen; and 
even a foreigner can understand, 
after reading those, why the Span- 
iards assign him so high a rank 
among their poets. 


EGYPT. 


In that all-mighty silence bearing on 
The Nile flows ever thro’ that hoary land, 
The river of Eternity, unscanned 
By mortal knowledge until Time be gone. 
The presence of an awful mystery 
Broods with immortal wings upon the waste ; 
The hollow voice of desert winds goes past, 
Laden with sorrow from Infinity. 
The generations of uncounted years 
Sleep their unchanging sleep; the glory lies, 


A flood of splendour 
On rock-hewn temples 
Where the unburied 


from deep solemn skies, 
and gigantic halls 
Past its form uprears, 


And Time attempts th’ Eternal, ere it falls. 


By the dark coast of Ecuador, 
Where fires of Cotopaxi light 
With lurid flame the tropic night, 

The Spanish seamen onward bore. 


La Cosa spake: “Our course is good, 


Castilians ; o’er 


us shines the cross 


Of Christ, our Lord. Nor chance nor loss 
To those who trust in Holy Rood!” 
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The Short-Leaved Pine. 
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THE SHORT-LEAVED PINE, 


The writer of “ Notes on South- 
ern Pine Trees,” in Russell, may 
be interested in this narrative : 

Whena boy,| rode often through 
the waste pine lands of Charleston 
District, with Dr. James Macbride, 
who appears as the adjunct of El- 
liott in his Botany. 

One day he tasked my observa- 
tion, by asking what peculiarity I 
saw in the forest, which spread its 
Sabbath stillness around us. Lis 
thoughts and mine were guided by 
associations widely different, and 
his ingenious perseverance was not 
rewarded by any discovery from 
me, of his own train, though his 
question was often varied in form. 
At length he gave it up, and made 
me notice that all the trees in 
the tract through which we passed 
were short-leaved pines. That these 


marked the region in which the 
limestone of the country approached 
the surface. And when we got 
home he showed me a pen and ink 
map of the neighbourhood, in which 
he had described the approach of 
the limestone to the surface by the 
almost exclusive prevalence of the 
short-leaved pine. 

This tree is more durable in some 
situations than its general charac 
ter wouldimply. The sills of negro 
houses raised two feet from the 
ground have only been replaced 
after twenty-one years. In the 
swamps of Southwestern Georgia 
this tree, (if the swamp pine be the 
same tree,) grows to huge size, and 
those who live there may be able 
to give exact information about it. 
I have only seen it asa 

TRAVELER. 





SONNET. 


That day my life was very still and calm, 

I was so weary! All the air was still, 

The sunshine glowing; on the window sill 
The woodbine hung unstirred; the distance swam 
In soft blue vapors grateful to the eye— 

I did not think; I felt nor joy nor pain, 

But only rest, like that before the rain 
Of summer, when the wind dies down the sky. 
The hours lapsed on. I floated with the stream, 

But half beholding, in that voyage lone 
The fairy woods, the snowy summit’s gleam, 

The clifil’s deep shadow on the water thrown, 
The azure vault above, the sunset beam 

Of fancy’s golden light o’er lands unknown. 
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The Camellia Japonica. 


THE CAMELLIA JAPONICA.——ALBA,. 


Beautiful and dazzling bright, 

With thy petals snowy white 

Widely spreading to the light 
Thy soft bloom: 

Floral gem of priceless worth, 

From what favoured spot of earth 

Dost thou date thy primal birth ? 
Where thy home ? 


i. 
In the isles of old Cathay 
Did’st thou first adorn the day, 
Or in Eden far away? 
Far away: 
Or among the Japanese, 
In the distant Southern Seas, 
Where the genial tropic breeze 
Loves to play ? 


ul. 


Ah! so soft, so bright, so fair, 

And so pure, beyond compare, 

Thou art welcome every where, 
Charming flower! 

Whether Beauty’s tress to grace, 

Or to shine in costly vase; 

Thou art fit for every place, 
Every hour. 


Iv. 


And although no poet yet 
Has thy worth to music set, 
I, for one, will not forget 
All thy claim. 
Like the lily, or the dove..- 
Thou art typical of love, 
As it first from Heaven above 
Spotless came. 


v. 


And each eye delights to see 

Youthful maiden’s purity 

Sweetly shadowed forth in thee, 
Gently glow; 

In her modesty apart 

Guileless she, and knows no art, 
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Life. 


With her calm unconscious heart 
Cold as snow. 


vi. 


While such thoughts within my breast 
Thine unsullied hues suggest, 
So imperfectly exprest 

In my verse, 
Truer poet in his lays 
Would, with more appropriate phrase 
Thy deserved peculiar praise 

Well rehearse. 


Vil. 


But, while all around is still, 

Inthe wood, and on the hill, 

E’en the moaning whip-po-wil, 
May be heard ; 

So—I murmur now in vain, 

Let the minstrel lift his strain, 

I am dumb; and speak again 
Not a word. 





LIFE. 


Life flows around us, a mysterious sea, 
With ever restless billows; winds at will 
Sweep o’er the waters, blowing fitfully 
Soft summer airs or wintry tempests chill. 
We sail in darkness; cloudy shadows flee 
Across the unknown sky, and vapours fill 
The far horizon, darkened with the frown 
As on the trackless waste black night comes down. 





How swiftly Time, that endeth all, 
Covereth darkly, as they fall, 
The leaves and flowers! 


How silently again they rise 
And bloom, beneath th’ eternal skies, 
Through constant hours! 
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History of Friedrich the Second, 
called Frederick the Great. By 
Thos. Carlyle. In4 vols.: vols. 
land 2.. New York: Harper 
cd: Brothers, 1858. 


We remember that, some years 
ago when the Latter Day Pamph- 
lets first appeared, an indignant 
Reviewer began his notice of them 
in these words: “ We had supposed, 
from his long silence, that this gen- 
tleman had repented of his juggling 
tricks with the English language ; 
but he seems to be incorrigible.” 

The Reviewer was quite right: 
Mr. Carlyle is incorrigible, and if 
he write at all, will write after his 
own fashion. It is quite useless to 
quarrel with him on this score; 
and far more profitable to learn Car- 
lylese, and read what is written in 
that singular dialect. 

For our own part, we are always 
ready to listen to Mr. Carlyle when- 
ever the spirit may move him to 
utterance ; however we may object 
to his style, there is always solid, 
vigorous thought, and a vivid per- 
ception of truth in whatever he 
writes, 

His History of Frederick the 
Great has been long expected ; it 
is quite equal to the anticipations 
of his readers. In no one of his 


works has he appeared more tho- 
roughly himself; the book is quite 
as valuable for the manner in which 
it illustrates its author, as for its 
wonderful condensation and the 
thoroughness of research it ex- 


hibits. The book opens with a 
Proem, in the highest degree en- 
tertaining and characteristic; there 
is a tone of suppressed fury pervad- 
ing this introduction that fixes the 
attention irresistibly. 

He gives us his conception of 
Frederick in these words: “Fried- 
rich is by no means one of the per- 
fect demi-gods, and there are various 
things to be said against him with 
good ground, To the last a ques- 
tionable hero, with much in him 
which one could have wished not 
there, and much wanting which one 
could have wished. But there is 
one feature which strikes you at an 
early period of the inquiry. That in 
his way he is a Reality; that he 
always means what he speaks; 
grounds his actions, too, on what 
he recognizes for the truth; and, in 
short, has nothing whatever of the’ 
hypocrite or phantasm — which 
some readers will admit to be an 
extremely rare phenomenon. * * 
This I hope to make manifest. * * 
How this man, officially, a king 
withal, comported himself in the 
eighteenth century, and managed 
not to be a Liar and Charla.an 
as his century was, deserves to be 
seen a little by men and kings, and 
may silently have didactic meanings 
in it.” 

In his first volume Mr. Carlyle 
gives a compact history of Brand- 
enburgh and the Hohenzollern fam- 
ily, from the great founder of the 
race, Henry the Fowler. It is this 
portion of the work which most 
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strongly impresses the reader with 
Carlyle’s great power of condensing 
all that is valuable from the im- 
mense mass of materials he has ex- 
amined; materials whose nature he 
sets before us in emphatic words: 

“ Books born mostly of chaos— 
which want all things, even an index. 
* * Truth is, the Prussian Dry- 
asdust, otherwise an honest fellow, 
excels all other Dryasdusts yet 
known. I have often sorrowfully 
felt as if there were not in nature, 
for darkness, dreariness, immethodic 
platitude, anytlfing comparable to 
him. * * * * Enough, he 
could do no other; [ have striven 
to forgive him. Let the reader now 
forgive me, and think sometimes 
what probably my raw material 
was.” 

In his account of those forgotten 
medizval days, Mr. Carlyle gives 
us clear, sharply drawn portraits of 
character, and an occasional picture 
of life, which has all the colouring 
of the time. He is no bare chroni- 
cler of dates. What a glimpse of 
far-away times is in this treatment 
of a governor ! 

“ Kaiser Friedrich had immense 
difficulties with his Popes, with his 
Milanese and the like—besieged 
Milan six times over, among other 
anarcbies—had, indeed, a heavy- 
laden, hard time of it; his task be- 
ing great and the greatest. Ile 
made Gebhardus, the anarchic gov- 
ernor of Milan, ‘lie chained under 
his table, like a dog, for three days;’ 
for the man was in earnest in that 
earnest time; and let us say they 
are but paltry sham-men who are 
not so in any time—paltry, and far 
worse than paltry, however high 
their plumes may be, of whom the 
sick world (Anarchy, both vocal 
and silent, having now swollen ra- 
ther high) is everywhere getting 
weary. Gebhardus, the anarchic 
governor, lay three days under the 
kaiser’s table—as it would be well 
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ifevery anarchic governor, of the 
soft type and of the hard, were made 
to do on occasion—asking himself 
in terrible earnest, ‘Am I a dog, 
then; alas! amnotIadog? Those 
were serious old times.” 

Very serious indeed, Mr. Carlyle; 
and, thank God, very old, too. This 
doctrine of government is certainly 
a simple one; there was also at 
that time, and even long after, an 
equally simple doctrine much in 
vogue, and even reduced to prac- 
tice: 


“That they should take who have the 


power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


We shall not mourn that we have 
lost faith in these simple doctrines 
in modern days; rather congratu- 
late ourselves that we live in less 
serious times. 

In this part of the History we 
have the reflection constantly re- 
curring, how far more impassable is 
the barrier to sympathy, raised by 
dissimilar political forms, than that 
erected by the difference of lan- 
guage and customs, and even by 
distance of time. Our sympathy 
with, and conception of the progress 
of civilization, and the political for- 
tunes of Greece and Rome, is far 
more lively and keen than that 
which attaches to the state of me- 
dizeval Europe, or even of England. 

We follow Mr. Carlyle through 
a crowd of picturesque and con- 
stantly varying scenes; meeting 
now the Margraves of Brand- 
enburgh, now the Kaisers, in 
long suecession; here the Teuton- 
ic knights, strong-handed, valiant 
preachers of the Gospel to the 
heathen of Prussia; with Burgraves 
and Electors. Of these great per- 
sonages, and their dealings with 
each other and with Brandenburg, 
there are many remarkable things 
told; we select one that gives rather 
a surprising view of the privileges 
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attached to the dignity of Emperor 
of the Romans: 

At opening of the Council * * * 
this passage of his opening speech 
is what I recollect best of him, 
“ Right Reverend Fathers, date ope- 
ram ut illa nefanda schisma eradi- 
cetur,” exclaims Sigismund, intent 
on having the Bohemian Schism 
well dealt with, which he reckons 
to be of the feminine gender. To 
which aCardinal, mildly remarking, 
“Domine, schisma est generis neut- 
rius,”*(schisma is neuter, your maj- 
esty,) Sigismund loftily replies, 
“Ego sum Rex Romanus et super 
grammaticam, (I am King of the 
Romans, and above grammar !) for 
which reason I call him in my note- 
books, Sigismund super grammati- 
cam, to distinguish him in the im- 
broglio of Kaisers.” 

The glory of the Electors of 
Brandenburgh culminated in 1640, 
in Frederick William, known as the 
Great Elector, whom, of all his an- 
cestors, Frederick the Great most 
admired. His character is one af- 
ter Mr. Carlyle’s own heart, and he 
deals with him with evident affec- 
tion. Some of the most delightful 
reading in the work is in the ac- 
count of the Great Elector. 

“ Certainly this Elector was one of 
the shiftiest of men ; not an unjust 
man either; a pious God-fearing man 
rather, staunch to his Protestantism 
and his Bible; not unjust by any 
means, nor, on the other hand, by any 
means thin-skinned in his interpret- 
ings of justice; fair play to myself 
always, or occasionally even the 
height of fair play. On the whole, 
by constant energy, vigilance, adroit 
activity, by an ever-ready insight 
and audacity to seize the passing 
fact by its right handle, he fought 
his way well in the world; left 
Brandenburgh a flourishing and 
greatly increased country, and his 
own name famous enough. 

A thick set, stalwart figure, with 
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brisk eyes, and high, strong irregu- 
larly-Roman nose. Good bronze 
statue of him, by Schliter, once a 
famed man, still rides on the Lange 
Bracke (Long Bridge) at Berlin; 
and his portrait, in huge frizzled 
Louis Quatorze wig, is frequentl 
met with in German galleries. Col- 
lectors of Dutch prints, too, know 
him; here a gallant, eagle featured 
little gentleman, brisk in the smiles 
of youth, with plumes, with trun- 
cheon, caprioling on his war charg- 
er, view of tents in the distance; 
there a sedate, ponderous, wrinkled 
old man, eyes slightly puckered, 
(eyes busier than mouth) a face 
well-ploughed by time, and not 
found unfruitful ; one of the largest, 
most laborious, potent faces, (in an 
ocean of circumambient periwig) to 
be met with in that century, There 
are many histories about him, too, 
but they are not comfortable to read. 
He also has wanted a sacred poet, 
and found only a bewildering Dry- 
asdust.” 

We have then an account of his 
great warlike feats; the defeat of 
the Swedes in a campaign in mid- 
winter, in which he transported his 
army in sledges a distance of a hun- 
dred miles, over bogs and marshes 
and frozen streams. A wonderful 
feat of war. 

And how beautiful, how touch- 
ing is the description of the Elect- 
or’s married life, and the last part- 
ing with his wife! 

“His married and domestic life 
is very fine and human, * * * 
Oranienburg, a royal country-house, 
still standing, some twenty miles 
northward from Berlin, was this 
Louisa’s place ; she had trimmed it 
up into a little jewel of the Dutch 
type—pot-herb gardens, training 
schools for girls, and the like—a 
favourite abode of hers when she 
was at liberty for recreation. But 


her life was busy and earnest; she 
was help-mate, not in name only, 
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to an ever-busy man. They were 
married young, a marriage of love 
withal. Young Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
courtship, wedding in Holland ; the 
honest, trustful walk and conversa- 
tion of the two sovereign spouses, 
their journeyings together, their mu- 
tual hopes and fears, and manifold 
vicissitudes, till death, with stern 
beauty, shut it in; all is human, true, 
and wholesome in it; interesting to 
look upon, and rare among sover- 
eign persons; * * * herjudg- 
ment was good, and he liked to 
have it on the weightiest things, 
though her powers of silence might 
halt now and then. He has been 
known, on occasions, to run from 
his Privy Council to her apartment, 
while a complex matter was debat- 
ing, to ask her opinion ; hers, too, 
before it was decided. Excellent 
Louisa, Princess full of piety, good 
sense and affection—a touch of the 
Nassau-heroic in her. At the mo- 
ment of her death, it is said, when 
speech had fled, he felt, from her 
hand which lay in his, three slight, 
slight pressures: “ Farewell!” thrice 
mutely spoken in that manner, not 
easy to forget in this world!” 

How tenderly this is told! With 
feeling not less characteristic of Mr. 
Carlyle, than his profound insight 
into character, and his quaint, grim 
humour and earnestness. Through- 
out the volumes these qualities never 
slumber, no matter how oppressive 
the weight of his raw material may 
seem to have been. 

It was the successor of the great 
Elector that first bore the title of 
King of Prussia; but in history he 
is generally ranked among the Elec- 
tors, so that Frederick the Great, 
really the Third, becomes the Se- 
cond. Frederick William, the fa- 
ther of the great Frederick, hitherto 
principally known as a domestic 
tyrant of the first order, becomes, 
through Mr. Carlyle’s labors, an 
earnest, hard-working, thoroughly 
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honest King and father—sincerely 
desirous of doing his duty in his 
day and generation. It is much to 
have rescued so honest aman from 
the dust of forgetfulness, and res- 
tored him to the world in a resem- 
blance so natural and life-like. We 
find that this good King could do 
other things than Golden Bull the 
tutor of his son; that he could even 
improve and strengthen his king- 
dom, advance the happiness of his 
people, and lay the solid foundations 
of the monarchy of Prussia. It is 
quite perceptible, from an under- 
standing of Frederick William’s 
solid, vigorous character, how the 
great Frederick was moulded in that 
hardy school, into the iron will and 
undeterred purpose that made him 
the Great. The calamities, as they 
have been called, of his youth, were 
the training and hardening that 
were needful to him. Mr. Carlyle 
will not let us forget the uses of ad- 
versity ; his own philosophy so tho- 
roughly agrees with that of Frede- 
rick William that he draws him to 
the life : 

“Friedrich Wilhelm, King of 
Prussia, did not set up for a Pesta- 
lozzi, and the plan of education of 
his son is open to manifold objec- 
tions. Nevertheless, as schoolmas- 
ters go, I much prefer him to most 
others we have atpresent. The wild 
man had discerned, with his rugged, 
natural intelligence, (not wasted 
away in the idle element of speak- 
ing and of being spoken to, but 
kept wholesomely silent for the 
most part,) that human education 
is not, and can not be, a thing of 
vocables; that it is a thing of earnest 
facts; of capabilities developed, of 
habits established, of dispositions 
well dealt with, of tendencies con- 
fined and tendencies repressed; a 
laborious separating of the charac- 
ter into two firmaments ; shutting 
down the subterranean, well down 
and deep; an earth and waters, and 
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what lies under them; then your 
everlasting azure sky and immeas- 
urable depths of ether hanging 
overhead. To make of the human 
soul a Cosmos, so far as possible, 
that was Friedrich Wielhelm’s dumb 
notion, not to leave the human soul 
a mere chaos; how much less a 
singing, eloquently spouting chaos, 
which is ten times worse than a 
chaos left mute, confessedly chaotic 
and not Cosmic! To develop the 
man into doing something, and 
withal into doing it as the universe 
and the eternal laws require—which 
is but another name for really doing, 
and not merely seeming to do it-— 
that was Friedrich William’s dumb 
notion; and it was, I can assure 
you, very far from being a foolish 
one, though there was no Latin in 
it,and much of Prussian pipe-clay.” 
It is, indeed, much to know what 
one does desire by wav of educa- 
tion; and so much Frederick Wil- 
liam had evidently discovered. 
The account of this strong, rough 
King takes up nearly the whole of 
the second volume of the History; 
his son appears in it, only as he ap- 
peared in actual life, in a subordi- 
nate, obscure, too often in a suffer- 
ing, condition. The course of the 
old King’s life was regular and quiet, 
occupied with cares of administra- 
tion, with improvement of his eapi- 
tal, with audiences and reviews of 
his army, and, notably, of the world- 
famous giant regiment, which 
brought him into perpetual small 
difficulties with his neighbours, 
whose subjects had been kidnapped. 
There was but one war in which he 
was engaged; and that with the 
terrible Charles Twelfth, whom he 
ousted from Stettin, after terrible 
fighting; Charles withdrawing at 
last, to avoid the shame of signing 
the capitulation, and getting on 
board a Swedish frigate. 
Occasionally, the old King takes 
a journey, on business or for recre- 
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ation; sails on the Elbe, or up the 
Rhine in his yacht, or rides in his 
carriage, taking with him his To- 
bacco Parliament. 

Strange scenes appear in these 
travelings; some more shocking 
than strange. One of the pleas- 
antest is at Leipzig: 

“At Leipzig we are thinking to 
have dined. At the Peter’s Gate 
there—a General Hopfgarten, com- 
mander of the town, is out with 
the military honours; he has, as we 
privately know, an excellent dinner 
ready in the Pleisenburg fortress 
yonder, but he compliments to a 
dreadful extent—harangues and 
compliments in no end of florid, in- 
flated, tautologic, ornamental bald- 
erdash, repeating and again repeat- 
ing, what a never-imagined honour 
it is! in particular saying three 
times over, ‘How the Majesty of 
Saxony, King August, had he 
known, would have wished for wings 
to fly hither! and, bowing to the 
very ground, as if, in the Polish 
manner, he wished to clasp your 
feet,’ said Friedrich Wilhelm after- 
ward. * * * * How, at the 
first mention of this idea of big 
August with his lame foot, taking 
wing, and coming, like a gigantic 
partridge, with lame foot and cocked 
hat, Friedrich Wilhelm grinned. 
How, at the second mention, and 
Polish threat of your feet, Fried- 
rich Wilhelm, who hates all lies, 
and cares not for salutations in the 
market place, jerks himself impa- 
tiently, and saves his feet. At the 
third mention, clear it is, Friedrich 
Wilhelm utters the word, ‘Anspan- 
nen, horses! and, in very truth, 
takes to the road again, hungry in- 
deed, but still angrier, leaving Hopf- 
garten bent into the shape ofa par- 
abola, and his grand dinner cooling 
futile,in what tragic humour we can 
imagine.” 

The military strength of Prussia, 
it is known, was the work of Frede. 
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rick William; his exact discipline, 
his watchful care and diligence fur- 
nished to his son those admirable 
officers, and that perfect army that 
saved Prussia in the deadly seven 
years war. Conspicuous among 
these officers, who nearly all served 

at one time or another under Marl- 
borough or Eugene, is the old Des- 
sauer—Frederick’s instructor in the 
practice of war. A grim, thorough- 
going soldier he is, indeed, and 
worthy to have formed a school. 
Noticing his works, Mr. Carlyle is 
guilty of what sounds exceedingly 
like absurdity : 

“And it is observable ever since 
that the Russian art of war has a 
tincture of German in it (solid Ger- 
man, as contra-distinguished from 
unsolid revolutionary French) and 
hints to us of Friedrich Wil- 
helm and the old Dessauer to this 
hour.” 

Really ? Is the French art of war, 
then, so very unsolid? The thing 
is marvelous; for it is very certain 
that the enemies of France have, on 
most occasions, found her armies 
quite uncomfortably solid, and well 
established facts. The Germans 
are indeed, very good ; but why not 
also the French? In another man 
we should call this an instance of 
affectation and cant. 

The account of Frederick’s life 
at Ruppin is very pleasant; the stu- 
dies that employed him, the music 
that charmed his solitude, the lite- 
rary correspondence begun with 
Voltaire and others. 

We meet constantly with pas- 
sages of the truest poetic feeling ; 
the most delicate perception “of 
beauty ; passages that linger in the 
memory like a strain of well- loved 
music; like this one: 

“On stiller evenings we can fancy 
him there in solitude, reading med- 
itative, or musically fluting; look- 
ing out upon the silent death of 
day : how the summer gloaming 


steals over the moorlands, and over 
all lands, shutting up the toil of 
mortals—their very flocks and herds 
collapsing into silence, and the big 
skies and endless times overarch- 
ing him and them.” * * * * 

We owe Mr. Carlyle much; he 
has come as a friend and an invalu- 
able teacher to many minds; and 
his books are to be cherished as a 
possession forever. 


We readily give place to the fol- 
lowing tribute of respect, which so 
well expresses our own sentiments. 


Tribute of Respect.—At a meet- 
ing of the Executive Board of the 
Carolina Art Association, held in 
the Hall of the Bank of Charles- 
ton, October 30th, 1858, the fol- 
lowing preamble and_ resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 

Whenever, in this melancholy 
season, men gather in social bonds, 
whether in families, churches, or 
associations, they but :aeet to min- 
gle griefs, and mourn the beloved 
and the departed. Death has been 
busy in all our ranks, and life, it- 
self, has become a funeral proces- 
sion. Our whole community is in 
sackcloth, and weeps for its bright- 
est and best—its most cherished and 
venerated. The common lot is 
ours, and our Society is in tears, 
over the new made grave of a 
deeply respected and tenderly be- 
loved member. In the suddenness 
and shock of our bereavement, we 
can but feebly express our grief, 
and can in no manner measure or 
realize our loss, in the removal 
of our cherished friend and col- 
league, John Ashe Alston. With 
us from the beginning; with a 
faith that never wavered ; with a 
zeal that never slackened ; his was 
the contagious enthusiasm that 
warmed all our hearts ; ; his theim- 
pulsive ardor that quickened all 
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our movements and animated all 
our hopes. With many of us, art 
is but an incident, but with him it 
was a passion and a possession, and 
its inculcation felt by him to be his 
career and mission. The love of 
art, and a quick sense of the beauti- 
ful, colored all his thoughts, min- 
gled with all his feelings, and gave 
a complexion to his very life. To 
inspire in others the love of art he, 
himself, felt; to elevate and refine 
the taste of his countrymen, and to 
open up to them new fountains of 
innocent delight, was his patriotic 
ambition, and the contribution 
which an ardent public spirit point- 
ed out to him as that which his pe- 
culiar gifts enabled him to bring to 
the improvement and happiness of 
the community. To work in this 
behalf, in any way; to play any 
part which would advance the 
cause, was ever with him equally 
an impulse of duty, and a labor of 
love. In the action of this Associ 
ation—in its labors and counsels— 
he found a congenial sphere for 
the profitable exercise of his gifts 
and accomplishments; and we that 
have witnessed his efforts for its es- 
tablishment, have shared his unsel- 
fish joy at every onward step we 
have made—have been charmed 
and instructed by the subtle criti- 
cisms of his sensitive and learned 
taste; and been fortified and kin- 
dled by his confident hope in the 
permanent success of our Associa- 
tion—we can alone, and yet but 
feebly, bear testimony to the de- 
votion and ability with which he 
prosecuted the cherished and libe- 
ral object of his life. 

It is claimed for art, that it pol- 
ishes the manners, purifies the af- 
fections, refines and elevates the 
taste of its votaries. If this be so, 


can we not in simple truth say that, 
in our friend, art had wrought its 
perfect work, and borne its bright- 
est and best fruits? Who gentler, 
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kinder, more considerate than he? 
With manners courtly and elegant, 
as if he had passed his life in courts, 
his spirit was as guileless, his feel- 
ings as pure, his heart as tender 
and susceptible, as if he had never 
heard of courts, and had ever been 
a stranger to the conventionalities 
of life. Not Sir Philip Sydney 
was more knightly and loyal than 
he, nor brought to the gentler sex 
an admiration more chivalrous and 
true, and a regard more reverent 
and tender. And he found it no 
difficulty and no condescension to 
be a companion to little children ; 
and he bound the hearts of all the 
youthful to him by the charm of a 
lively sympathy and an ever-watch- 
ful, loving care. In all relations, 
as in the one which, as a society, 
we have held to him, he manifested 
the attractive power—the perva- 
ding loveliness of a pure, unselfish, 
affectionate spirit. He has been 
taken from us when about to reap 
the harvest his hands helped to sow, 
and thetriumph of success—the joy 
of our first great achievement is 
dimmed and clouded with tears, by 
the thought that his eyes were not 
permitted to behold what we see, 
and to enjoy the bright and im- 
pressive symbol and embodiment 
of the most glorious, inilitary deed 
of his beloved State, in the dawn 
of the dark day of trial. Therefore. 
Resolved, That we deplore the 
demise of our friend and asso- 
ciate, John Ashe Alston, as a keen 
personal bereavement, and a pro- 
found loss to our Association. 
Resolved, That a copy of the 
foregoing preamble and resolution 
be enclosed to the respected widow 
and family of the deceased. That 
a copy also be furnished the daily 
press of the city for publication. 


From the Minutes. 
FRANCIS D. LEE, 
Rec. Sec’y Carolina Art Association 
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Self-made Men. By Chas. C. B. 
Seymour. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1858. 

In this volume we have an ac- 
ceunt of the lives of more than 
sixty persons who have attained 
eminence in spite of adverse cir- 
cumstances. There appears to be 
no particular arrangement of either 
dates, or places, adopted in the book ; 
the lives are written and bound in 
a book without regard toorder. So 
far the book seems to be faulty, and 
has the appearance of patch-work. 
But the style of narration is pleas- 
ant and lively; and the subjects 
are such as deserve to be commem- 
orated. 

Mr. Seymour evidently accom- 
modates his ideas of what consti- 
tutes a self-made man to the very 
superficial meaning attached to the 
phrase in every-day talk. This, 
for a writer, is looking at his sub- 
ject with very imperfect vision ; for 
the sober reflection of any man 
will satisfy him that, speaking truly, 
all men are self-made, either for 
good or evil. It seems to us that 
the active will required to resist 
the enticing perils of a prosperous 
and easy condition in life is, in no 
degree inferior to that required to 
endure and conquer adversity. 
In the former case, the higher im- 
pulses of the nature carry on their 
warfare alone against the sensual 
allurements, always the more pow- 
erful, the greater the wealth of the 
individual; in the latter, the im- 
pulse of resistance, the energetic 
desire of life and progress fight on 
the side of the better nature against 
appetites never so powerfully ar- 
rayed. And, it is true of our daily 
experience, that men constantly fall 
into wretchedness and degradation, 
even when every advantage, of posi- 
tion and education, has been theirs 
from the beginning. The best 
thing that can be said of a man is, 
in our opinion, not that he has 
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done this or that unaided; for this 
is true of no man; but that he has 
known how to value rightly the 
good he saw before him, and to use 
rightly the powers he felt within 
himself. All men depend on time 
and circumstance, and on other 
men; and, whether with advan- 
tages of early education or not, all 
men are self-made in part, and in 
part made by what is about them. 
We know that hardships, and ex- 
— and want are fine things to 

arden some natures: are they, 
therefore, necessary to those na- 
tures? There is a kind of iron 
strength not very desirable; who 
would change places with the Duke 
of Alba? 

Gray hasfrequently been censured, 
by unreflecting men, for having 
spoken of “some mute inglorious 
Milton ;” yet, the poet was right, 
and his critics infinitely wrong. 
For had Milton died in boyhood, 
or in early youth, or, even in ma- 
ture manhood, what would have 
been his place in English literature? 
At best, the fame of boyish learning, 
or an earlier Keats, or, from his 
prose works, such fame as Claren- 
don’s, or Sir Walter Raleigh’s. It 
is well to honor those men who 
have struggled against discourage- 
ments and adverse fortune until 
they have attained alofty eminence. 
But they should he honored justly 
and not immoderately; and, at 
least equal honour is due to those 
who have achieved distinction in 
spite of everything that could tempt 
them to sink into inglorious ease. 

It is, perhaps, wholesome for us 
to remember that one of the most 
striking examples of so-called self- 
made men to be found in history is 
Francis Pizarro, who began life as 
a pig-driver, and died Lord of Peru; 
having accomplished, with indomit- 
able energy, innumerable toils and 
feats of the wildest daring, and not 
a few infamous cruelties. 
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Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia. 

By George Fowler, Esq. Lon- 
P don: Sampson Low, Son & Co., 

47 Ludgate Hill. 1858. 

| One of the numberless volumes 
called forth by the Russian war; 
and not much more valuable than 
one of the shells exploded in that 
great contest. It is, perhaps, una- 
voidable necessity of publication 
that brings out such books; the 
people are always so hungry for 
information on the topics of the 
day, and so very indifferent to the 
manner or quality of that informa- 
tion. The frenzy for knowledge 
affects a whole nation like the 
plague, ora panic terror; we wake 
up some morning and find that 
Russia has just been discovered, or 


that wheat will grow in Oregon, or 


that some admirable American has 
invented the game of chess. Then 
we buy some such book as the one 
before us, or else a new map, and 
go to sleep over it with a willing 
mind. 

George Fowler, Esq., has ga- 
thered together many dry facts 
from the annals of Russia, marked 
them with dates and ages, and 
embellished them with a finished 
rhetoric. We do not know any 
writer quite equal to him in graces 
of style, except one Mr. Thomas 
Miller, author of a History of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Adjectives are Mr. 
Fowler’s peculiar forte; and as the 
supply of adjectives in the English 
tongue is not as exhaustless as his 
eloquence, we find the same adjective 
frequently repeated, like the “ mal 
heureusement” of M.Thiers. “ Hor- 
rible,” “barbarous,” and “fierce,” 
are among these favorites. 

We extract his description of the 
great Tamerlane; a description 
which has evidently cost him great 
pains in the composition: 

“This part of Russian history 
introduces us to the great Tamer- 
lane—that conqueror and devasta- 
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tor of nations—who sprang up in 
grim array, seemingly to stain their 
records with rapine and blood. 
The Orientals call this great war- 
rior Timourlang—the lame. He 
halted by reason of an accident 
received in his youth. He was 
born in 1332, reigned thirty-six 
years, and died in his sixty-third 
year. He was equal to Cesar in 
courage, and not inferior to Alex- 
ander in good fortune. He con- 
quered the Indies, subdued Persia, 
vanquished the Turks, and ravaged 
all Egypt. His name and reputa- 
tion have reached nations the most 
remote, and infants have been fright- 
ened by the name of Timour, who 
was Prince of Kesch, near Samar- 
kand, and his dominion took its rise 
in the Great Bokharia, where, in 
1369, he received the homage of 
the grandees, and the title of Sove- 
reign of the world.” 

This last sentence is delightfully 
muddy, and the bathos, from “ na- 
tions the most remote,” to “ Prince 
of Kesch,” is worthy of the great 
Scriblerus himself. Mr. Fowler’s 
exalted style has the flavor of a very 
bad translation from the French, 
and such, we have no doubt, the 
book really is. 


The Story of a Boulder; or, Glean- 
ings from the Note Book of a 
Field Geologist. By Archibald 
Geikie, of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain. Edinburgh: 
Thos. Constable d& Co. 1858. 


One of the many publications of 
the day, of real and solid value. 
The amount of scientific informa- 
tion now placed within the reach 
of general readers is amazingly 
great, and such as would have been 
incredible fifty years ago. It is in 
the very abundance of material that 
the risk of error now lies; to select 
well, and digest thoroughly,seem to 
require too much time in these 
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days. Yet, by this means only can 
science be advanced or true knowl- 
edge acquired ; we must be content 
to be ignorant of much in order that 
we may know something. 

We do not know any science so 
likely to interest one who has leis- 
ure time at command, and at the 
same time so easy to pursue in al- 
most any situation, as the science of 
Geology. Our author says: “No 
book, no lecture-room, no museum, 
will make a geologist. One must 
away to the fields and study for 
himself, and the more he can learn 
there he will become the better ge- 
ologist. Te need not burden him- 
self with accoutrements. A ham- 
mer, pretty stout in its dimensions, 
with a round, blunt face and a flat 
sharp tail; a note-book and a good 
pocket lens, are all he needs to be- 
gin with. Having these, let him 
seek to learn the general characters 
of the more common rocks, aidin 
himself, where he can, by a com- 
parison of the specimens of a mu- 
seum; or, failing that, with the des- 
criptions of a text-book. Let him 
then endeavour to become acquaint- 
ed with some of the more charac- 
teristic fossils of the district in which 
he resides, so as to be able to recog- 
nize them whenever they occur.” 

Such an apparatusand such study 
almost every one can command ; 
and the earth is under us all. The 
healthful exercise in the open air ; 
the habits of reflection and keen 
observation, and the constantly in- 
creasing knowledge acquired by its 
means, strongly recommend the 
science of geology to all. All can- 
not be Hugh Millers, but each one 
can do something. 





Salmon Casts and Stray Shots. 
By John Colquhoun. W Black- 
wood & Sons: Edinburg and 
London, 1858. 

A pleasant little book by a vete- 
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ran sportsman. The author hasan 
eye to the scenery of his fishin 
grounds; without that, indeed, he 
were no true sportsman. For, if 
the accomplishments required of 
the hunters of game are not so uni- 
versal as the curriculum of knights- 
errant, it is imperative that they be 
admirers of Nature, in all her va- 
ried moods. He who forgets his 
creed in this may kill immensely, 
as did Mr. Gordon Cumming, but 
the “gentle art” will not recognize 
him for a disciple. 

We extract Mr. Colquhoun’s 
description of a storm in the Sound 
of Mull. 

“The wind was high yesterday, 
and the waterfalls of Morven, ascend- 
ing and spreading in blue curled 
vapours, looked like the smoke of 
glowing subterranean furnaces all 
along the edges of the cliff. I never 
saw the like in any picture. On 
the sea, too, the effect was very fine. 
There was all the clear chill of the 
northern climates, the colour dark 
blue; and as the wind caught the 
surface, it was, as it were, shivered, 
and the spray, like pounded ice, 
blown along with a rattling noise, 
and whirled into shiftjng, spiral, 
waterspout columns, to fali when 
the gust that supported them sunk 
from exhaustion. When I got to 
the top of the hill, there was a most 
terrific gale and snow storm. The 
clouds rolled furiously, and one 
felt as if in a chariot of rolling va- 
pour. 

I sat for ten minutes enjoying it, 
when, all of a sudden, the mist 
cleared away as majestically as it 
came. I heard Tom and his dogs 
a thousand feet below, although I 
could see nothing but vapour; lit- 
erally, a voice from the clouds” 

The book is too small; we could 
have desired many such life-like 
and vigorous descriptions as the 
foregoing. 











The Memoirs of the Duke of Saint 
Simon, on the Reign of Louis 
XIV.and the Regency; abridged 
from the French by Bayle St. 
John. London: Chapman & 
Hall, 193 Picadilly. 1857. 


This English abridgment of St. 
Simon’s Memoirs is highly to be 
commended. The original work is 
so voluminous and costly as to be 
beyond the means of most students 
of history; and the historical value 
of the work is undoubted. We 
might feel that on this point no one 
required to be informed at this late 
day; yet Mr. St. John asserts, in 
his preface, that he has found very 
many well informed persons not 
only unacquainted with St. Simon’s 
book, but even ignorant of the au- 
thorhimself. For those who desire to 
understand the old monarchy of 
France in its culmination and de- 
cline, St. Simon is an indispensable 
guide. And for that understand- 
ing the present abridgment is suffi- 
ciently full and clear; the needful 
illustrations of character and the 
age are amply supptied. Mr. St. 
John has executed with taste and 
skill the task he had marked out. 

But we regret to perceive the 
same inconoclastic tendency in Mr. 
St. John that has seized upon so 
many of the writers of this day. 
These gentlemen seem to think they 
have a mission to perform; and 
they show commendable zeal in dis- 
charging their duty. Every name 
consecrated by the respect of ages 
isa name to be flouted by them. 
They rejoice to assure the misguid- 
ed and blinded world that Pompey 
was a mere name, a contemptible 
general, a man of no dignity and 
destitute of high qualities ; that 
Cicero was miserably vain, and en 
tirely without courage ; St. Louis a 
wild fanatic, and Isabella of Spain 
a bigoted zealot. No great char- 
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acter fares so badly at their hands 
as Louis XIV.; the reverberation 
of the loud sounding flatteries of 
his time offends them so greatly that 
they straightway discover that he 
was not six feet high, that he dressed 
and undressed like other men, that 
he could be faulty in morals, and 
unscrupulous in political designs ; 
and therefore he was not great, but 
very contemptible. 

If Great be used as signifying 
great in deeds, it will be very diffi- 
cult to show wherein Louis was not 
great. His reign was signalized by 
conquests more solid than any his 
country has since achieved ; it is 
still matchless in her literature ; 
and the comparative weight of 
France in the political world was 
greater then than ever before or 
since. 

To insist upon the personal fail- 
ings and vices of Louis as detract- 
ing from the validity of his claim 
to be considered a great king, is ) 
special pleading worthy of a petti- 
fogging spirit, but disgraceful to an 
honest student of history. 





The Poetical Works of Edgar Al- 
lan Poe, with an Original Me- 
moir. Illustrated by F. R. Pick- 
ersgill, R. A., John Tenniel, Bir- 
ket Foster, Felix Darley, Jasper 
Cropsey, P. Duggan, Percival 
Skelton and A. M. Madot. J. 
S. Redfield, New York. 1858. 


This new and splendid edition of 
Poe’s poetical works, is probably 
the most valuable gift book of the 
season. The paper and typogra- 
phy are really magnificent, and the 
illustrations, conceived and execu- 
ted by some of the best artists of 
the day, have, many of them, suc- 
ceeded in embodying creations 
which previously seeme1 impalpa- 
ble as the wind or the flush of sun- 
set. 














1858.] 


It was a bold undertaking, this 
attempt to body forth, and render 
tangible the creations of so wierd, 
subtle, metaphysical, and sometimes 
fantastic an imagination as that 
possessed by the author of the 
“Raven.” No poet of modern times, 
not even Coleridge, has so penetra- 
ted the realms of mystery and en- 
chantment, dealing with imagery 
the most occult; and often hover- 
ing “upon the vanishing points of 
human intelligence,” and, therefore, 
the productions of no other poet 
would have proved so difficult of 
illustration. As it is, the volume is 
by no means a complete success. 
Some of the illustrations are vague 
and unsatisfying. “ Ulalume” for 
example, and “Israfel” have re- 
ceived no adequate interpretation 
at the hands of the artist who has 
endeavored in vain to make a very 
abstract idea concrete and really 
definite. 

The illustration of “Israfel” re- 
sembles nothing so much as an ex- 
ceedingly complex mathematical 
diagram, and the picture of the 
“misty mid region of Weir,” is 
rather like an immense ink-blot, 
relieved here and there by slight 
drops of aqua-fortis! but “Len- 
ore,” “The Bells,” “The Colis- 
seum,” “To One in Paradise,” and 
certain portions of “Al Aaraaf,” 
and “Politian,” are illustrated with 
great spirit and power. An addi- 
tional literary value is imparted 
to the work by the memoir of 
Poe, which is written with care, 
discrimination and elegance, Ty- 
pographically, as intimated be- 
fore, the publication is almost per- 
fect. One’s fingers thrill with a 
sort of sensuous delight in turning 
over the rich, cream-tinted pages; 
the type, clear and large, woos the 
eye along the well-defined lines, 
and the binding is of that massive 
and solid order, which accords well 
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with the sumptuous manner in 
which the book, in all other res- 
pects, has been gotten up. Our 
readers ought certainly to examine 
a publication which is, in so many 
particulars, a chef deeuvre of art. 





Autobiography of Lutfullah, a Mo- 
hammedan gentleman. (Third 
edition.) Hdited by kd. B. 
Eastwick, F.R.S., F.R.A. Lon- 
don: Smith, Elded Co.,65 Corn- 
hill. 1858. 


This is, in every respect, a re- 
makable work. It is what it pur- 
ports to be, the biography of a 
Mohammedan gentleman of India, 
written by himself in quaint but 
quite intelligible English. It is 
particularly valuable as giving the 
sentiments of an intelligent native 
of India on the condition of that 
country. The editor has done little 
more, he tells us, than compress, 
and omit some unsuitable stories; 
even the Latin quotations are Lut- 
fullah’s. 

Lutfullah seems to be rather 
Brahminical than Mohammedan in 
the bent of his mind; his reflec- 
tions often take the form of disser- 
tations on abstruse questions of the- 
ology, or on the Divine attributes. 
He describes his thoughts upon first 
seeing the ocean: 

“On beholding the immense body 
of water, and its regular ebb and 
flow, I was struck with astonish- 
ment at the unlimited power of the 
one Supreme Being, before whom 
the whole of our universe is no more 
than an atom. Deeply engaged 
in such meditations, as I stood one 
evening at the sea-side, looking at 
the waves on which the large ships 
moved up and down, I began to 
think of the Jain tenets, according 
to which matter is eternal and self- 
existent ; but before arriving at the 
conclusion of the blasphemous syl- 
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logism, I was startled by a severe 
bite from a dog in the calf of my 
leg, who came slyly behind me, and 
after punishing me for my crime, 
ran away like a shot.” 

A passage not unworthy of re- 
flection. 

On his voyage to Vikhar, in com- 
pany with troop ships, two sharks 
played about his vessel. The pilot 
formally exorcised them after this 
manner : 

“You are kings of the sea, leave 
pursuing us, in the name of God 
and the prophet Solomon. Weare 
poor people, our vessel does not 
contain more than ten men; go, 
therefore, to the other vessels, they 
are filled with fat soldiers of the 
Honourable Company.” 

The volume will be found highly 
entertaining and instructive in re- 
gard to the modes of thought of the 
better classes in India. It plainly 
appears from this work that the 
general sentiment of the cultivated 
Hindoos and Mohammedans is by 
no means favourable to progress as 


understood by the English conquer- 
ors. 

The cui bono argument meets 
every new proposition advanced to 
these believers in  fatalist and 
dreamy creeds, and it seems but a 
hopeless prospect before the rulers 
of India, so far as any beneficial 
stimulus to the minds of the na- 
tives is concerned. The refinement 
of English life—the innumerable 
comforts, and countless arrange- 
ments devised by wealth and luxu- 
ry—the natives readily and keenly 
appreciate, as adding to their store, 
already so great, of the sensual 
adornments of life. But the cases 
are very rare, we are led to conclude, 
in which the ideas and enlightened 
thought of England penetrate the 
darkness of the mind trained in the 
religion of Brahmah, or Moham- 
med. We cannot expect to see the 
marvel of Rammohun Roy renew- 
ed again in our day; and even in 
his case the old religion claimed 
its empire when death was drawing 
nigh, 
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